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Faience. 

Whkn the celebrated Dupaty visited Genoa, 
he passed from her palaces to her galleys ; and 
how feelingly does he exclaim : — " Gfenes, tes 
palais ne sont encore ni assez ^lev^s, ni assez 
etendus, ni assez nombreux, ni assez brillants ; 
on aper§oit tes galores.*" 

In like manner, though with greater selfish- 
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22 FERTILE COUNTRY. 

ness, despite what 1 declared at the conclusion 
of my last letter, as I approach Marseilles I 
too am tempted to apostrophize in my turn : — 
" Marseille, malgre ton beau ciel, et ta belle 
mer, je me souviens toujours de ton cholera !*" 

Thus far our journey has been delightful : 
we left Grenoble by the Voreppe road, and I 
turned a " last, l6ng, lingering look'' at the 
northward path, leading to the Grande Char- 
treuse. 

About a mile beyond Voreppe we arrived at 
the summit of a hill, whence we looked down on 
a country of extreme beauty — apple-orchards 
and vines clothed the valley, and many of the 
rocks to about mid-height; walnut and olive 
trees, corn, lupin, and millet fields, were to be 
seen on every side ; and all the way thence to 
Moiran, the landscape, if possible, increased in 
richness. 

I was amused by the signs of the wine-houses 
on this road, almost every one of them being 



APPOSITE APHORISM. 3 

"Le grand St. Francois,'" or " Le petit St. Jean- 
Baptiste,'' or " N6tre Dame de Pi^t^;'" save 
in one or two instances, where the proprietors 
had piqued themselves on being witty. Two of 
these were droll enough : each, as is common in 
this country, had a huge sun-dial painted above 
the door ; the motto of the first was Hora Bi- 
bendi ; while the second was poetical as well as 
facetious, and sported this distich :^ 

** Courier, avance ! 
Car il est plus tard que tu ne pense.** 

These things, I am well aware, are trifles : but 
is it not by trifles that we collect the aggregate 
of national character ? 

An intelligent man, with whom I. was in com- 
pany at Paris, was conversing with me on the 
subject of travel, and I well remember, made 
the following remark : — " Madame, a force de 
trop voir, on ne voit rien ; on s^accoutume ^ des 
choses ^trang^res, et on oublie que chez soi on 
ne les voit pas.'*' 
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4 MOIRAN. 

I was immediately impressed with the truth 
of this aphorism : it is one which assuredly all 
travellers would do well to bear in mind. En 
masse mankind differ but little : the same pas- 
sions, the same propensities, the same hopes, and 
fears, and pursuits, are to be found in every 
civilized country; it is in the detail that nations 
exhibit the effects of climate, and education, and 
religion : the great chain of humanity is various 
only in the fashioning of its separate links. 

A trifle frequently goes far in developing a 
character, as a touch will often bring out a por- 
trait ; and thus observers of bagatelles, though 
they may be neither wits nor philosophers, will 
at least be guiltless of travelling from ** Dan to 
Beersheba,*" and finding " all barren."" 

The little town of Moiran is poor, ill-built, 
and filthy ; but the valley which it dominates is 
so fertile, that the hemp frequently grows nearly 
to the height of the houses. Its commerce in 
floor-cloths is considerable ; and in consequence 
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of the extreme fertility of the neighbourhood, 
it is commonly entitled le roignon de la Dau- 
phinS. The magnificent garden of M. Voisac 
is the only remarkable feature of the town. 

I was particularly struck with the cheerful- 
ness of the little village of Feure, about a league 
from M oiran ; all was light, cleanly, and pictu- 
resque : a sparkling stream turned the wheel of 
a mill, immediately by the side of the road, and 
then ran shimmering along in the sunshine, to 
hide itself in a thick wood of willows ai^d alders. 
Upon several roofs gourds had been fancifully 
trained ; and the huge green and yellow fruit, 
and the large fan-like leaves, now lay basking 
in the hot sunshine on the glittering tiles. 

The small town of Tullins, with its pretty 
promenade, reminded me in its immediate vi- 
cinity of England, — with its hedges of sloes, 
blackberries, and hips — ^its elder-trees, and its 
banks covered with wild thyme, and vocal with 
bees; but as we advanced, the resemblance 



6 ST. MABCELLIN. 

ceased. The Alps closed in upon the valley, 
and among the vines huge tumuli, like the 
graves of giants, heaved up their rocky bosoms 
to the sky ; while at the base of the mountain 
chain, the Is^re played in and out among the 
lesser heights like a spoiled child ; forming smaU 
islands, many of them clothed with verdure, and 
worthy to have been fairy colonies in the fanci- 
ful days of Oberon or Ariel. 

We passed Vinay at a moment when its nar- 
row streets were all alive with people returning 
from the mass, and making their way to the 
PlacCf where the pole was already decorated for 
the " royal ^ game of the ci&2e, and surrounded 
by all the best marksmen of the neighbourhood, 
each emulous to carry off the prize. 

A short distance further, and the handsome 
steeple of the church of St. Marcellin rose into 
the sky; and having passed a new stone bridge, 
flung over the torrent which was leaping and 
bellowing in the gulph beneath us, we rattled 
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through an ancient Roman gateway, now fast 
going to decay, and at once found ourselves in 
the Departemeni de la DrSme. 

Thence to Romans the road is remarkably 
good, and the country charming ; the Alps re- 
cede — the whole scene takes a milder character 
— the smiling and the lovely replace the stem 
and the magnificent— and it is as though Nature, 
weary of playing Beatrice, had decked herself 
in beauty and in youth to enact Juliet. 

Having passed the ruined ramparts and tur- 
ret-crowned gate of Romans, we crossed the 
Isere, which was hurrying on to fling itself into 
the Rhone at Toumon, and shortly afterwards 
arrived here, whence we shall reach Marseilles 
by Avignon and Aix. 

On my arrival at home — ^but can this word 
lend itself to the mere residence of some few, 
fleeting months ? Surely not-^the Dei Penates 
build not their altars for such temporary wor- 
ship : the very word " home^ has associations 
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too holy to be thus lightly breathed, — thus idly 
appropriated. Can I call that spot *.* home *" 
where your smile has never come ? where the 
voice of maternal tenderness has never been 
echoed back by my own heart ? Oh ! no, no — 
kindness and affection have made a ^* reposoir ^"^ 
of my sunshiny southern chamber ; a thousand 
little accustomed objects will greet me as I look 
around — but more than this is required to con- 
stitute " home f** there must be memories as 
well as smiles — duties as well as indulgences-— 
there must be the chain of a thousand unbroken 
links, which we cast from us when we play the 
truant, and exchange " home'*' for the world. . 
Thus, then, I must recommence my para- 
graph, and amend my phrase, by saying, that 
when I arrive once more at Marseilles, I shall 
endeavour to make acquaintance with its lions, 
should it possess any — ^and where is there not 
something to be seen and learnt P — and mean- 
while I bid you once more * farewell.** Nor will 
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you regret that I do so, for my fatigue has pros- 
trated my intellects ; and to borrow a favourite 
Provenfal expression, " Je suis triste comme un 
bonnet de nuit."" 

Commend me to your * charmed ^ circle. I al- 
ways retain, even amid my triatessCf taste enough 
to appreciate its attractions. 
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LETTER II. 

Cemetery of Marseilles — Fatal Presentiment — Peculiar 
Feature of the Spot—Cholera-Trenches— Frightful 
Panic— Individual Heroism — ^Revolt in the Grave- 
Yard— Graves of the Pla^e-Smitten— Affecting In- 
scription. 

Marseilles, 
Where, think you, have I commenced my 
researches since my return hither ? Even where 
my morbid feeling beckoned me. In the ceme- 
tery of the city ! 

Yes, — with the smouldering remains of the 
disease slowly extinguishing about me,^with 
the sound of the tomhereauw yet ringing in my 
ears,— with visions of their death-freight still 
rising before my eyes, — I have been to look 
upon the resting-place of the thousands, who, 
during my brief residence in the south, have 
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of the extreme fertility of the neighbourhood, 
it is commonly entitled le raignan de la Dau- 
phinS. The magnificent garden of M. Voisac 
is the only remarkable feature of the town. 

I was particularly struck with the cheerful- 
ness of the little village of Feure, about a league 
from Moiran ; all was light, cleanly, and pictu- 
resque : a sparkling stream turned the wheel of 
a mill, immediately by the side of the road, and 
then ran shimmering along in the sunshine, to 
hide itself in a thick wood of willows apd alders. 
Upon several ffx^fs gourds had been fancifully 
trained ; and the huge f^reen and yellow fruit, 
and tlie large fan -like leaves, now lay basking 
in the hot sunshine on the glittering tiles. 

The stnaL]^w|i of TulUns, with its pretty 
profflfcpa dfi^^ ^ ^ ii'^" in its immediate vi- 
cinitv ^ "itli its hedges of sloes, 

hia)^ i& — its elder-trees, and its 

J wild thyme, and vocal with 
we advanced, the resemblance 
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its low crosses of black wood, lettered with white. 
But, alas ! its distinguishing characteristic is 
one of horror rather than sadness— of dismay 
rather than resignation. 

Imagine a space of ground, somewhat exceed- 
ing six acres, devoted to the victims of one 
deadly malady ! At first each body was com- 
mitted singly to the grave— it had its own little 
spot of earth — its own distinguishing cross — ^its 
own garland of immortelles, AflFection and 
regret had yet a resting-place for the imagi- 
nation — -the tears of tenderness could be wept 
upon the tomb of the beloved and lost. But 
this "luxury of woe'' endured not long; the 
number of victims increased, not only daily, but 
hourly — the city streets became one vast funeral 
procession — the population which had thronged 
the walks now crowded the burial-place — ^and, 
too frequently, they who dug the graves died 
as they hollowed them, and shared them with 
their employers. 
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Belle deMai, near Marseilles. 

How greatly, how gratefully do I thank you 
• for your charming letter, which I have this 
moment received ! 

I feel the sincerity of your sympathy, and 

am fully sensible to the kindness with which it 

is expressed. You ever intuitively obey the 

precepts of the wise king, who bade men forbear 
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26 EX VOTOS. 

I did not, as you will readily believe, waste 
many minutes at the shrine ; but began to look 
about me as well as I could in the partial dark* 
ness. In an obscure corner I found a lovely head 
of a Madonna, ruined by having been perforated 
by a nail. Over a small altar hung an indif- 
ferent " Descent from the Cross -^ and behind 
a pillar another very dilapidated painting, of 
which, in the obscurity of the niche, I could 
not even seize the subject; but the ew votos 
were multitudinous ! and never could I have 
conceived that, in the nineteenth century, such 
an exhibition of absurdity could be tolerated 
in a civilized country. 

Imagine about five hundred little pictures 
framed and glazed, the least ridiculous among 
them being representations of different vessels, 
presented by their crews to secure a favourable 
voyage ; and others in a state of wreck, the votive 
offering of some fortunate survivor. Of the re- 
mainder, at least nine-tenths are occupied by the 
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same subject, diflPerently treated, — the interior of 
a sleepiDg-chamber, with an invalid in bed, sur- 
rounded by mourners; and one child, or parent, 
or nurse, as the case may be, kneeling in prayer 
to the Virgin, who appears on a little blue cloud, 
sometimes brandishing a bunch of flowers much 
larger than her own head, and sometimes seated 
upon a globe. Many of these were inscribed, 
** Ex voto pour la gu^risou d'un cholera,^ and 
dated in the months of July and August last. 

But what think you of three little boys amus- 
ing themselves with gunpowder, by which one 
of them is knocked down; and while the second 
runs away, the third lifts up his hands in prayer 
to the Virgin, who appears on a cloud, whose 
intensity of tint is only excelled by that of the 
long scarf, which, falling from her shoulders, 
reaches all the way from her " skiey emi- 
nence " into the very smoke of the gunpowder ! 
Or of a man, crushed by the overthrow of 
a cart, whose invocation has called down his 
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28 THE WOODEN LEG. 

patroness, who stands smiling upon her votary, 
on the summit of his own bales ! 

About fiftj crutches also decorate the chapel, 
vowed to the Virgin in return for the cures per- 
formed through her agency ; and one wooden 
leg. What this latter ofiFering might portend, it 
were impossible to decide; but were I inclined 
to make a bad pun upon such a subject, I should 
say that it could be but a lame story. 

On my return from N6tre-Dame-de-la- Garde, 
I ascended to the roof of the Triumphal Arch, 
in order to have a view from the other side of the 
town, and to see the casts from which the statues 
and bassi relievi that decorate it had been exe- 
cuted. Could the celebrated Marseillaise sculp- 
tor, Puget, rise from his grave, I think he would 
be inclined to lie down in it again, rather than 
contemplate the modern enormities of his native 
city. He, whose soul was imbued with the classic 
and the sublime, would assuredly have ill brooked 
such an exhibition of incongruities as that on 
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which these good people have ahready expended 
some millions of francs, and the labour of seve- 
ral years. 

The arch is surmounted on the side next 
Lyons by four statues : there is Strength, with 
his hand resting on the head of a lion ; Resig- 
nation, with a moody brow and a broken sword ; 
Prudence, trying the temper of his weapon ; and 
Devotedness attended by a pelican. What the 
other four are to be, on the Marseilles side, I 
know not ; but it is to be desired that they may 
be better, both in conception and execution, 
than those which are already completed. And 
now one word of the elaborately ornamented 
arch itself. 

Imagine the Genius of Victory, endeavouring 
to crown with laurel a respectable-looking elderly 
gentleman in a cocked hat, and cavalry boots ; 
and a sister spirit offering to another hero, nearly 
similarly accoutred, and the tassels of whose 
sash are agreeably prominent, a bunch of olive 
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as large as a birch-broom. Then fancy an im- 
mense basso relievoj representing the departure 
of the Marseillaise volunteers for the battle of 
Fleury — one urchin beating a drum; another 
carrying a banner, upon which is inscribed " les 
Enfans de Provence;" an old woman with a head 
twice too large for her body; and, above all, 
groupes of military emblems, where the Roman 
helmet lies side by side with a modern French 
chako, and its straight peak and insignificant 
tuft ; and a coat of mail is brought into juxta- 
position with an infantry sword-belt ! 

And these things in a city where Puget lived 
and wrought ! where his magnificent alto-relievo 
still decorates the Hotel de Ville ; and where his 
memory is dwelt on with such pride, that a sin- 
gular rock, seen from my window, whose fan- 
tastic outline presents much the appearance of 
a human profile, is known only by the name 
of la Tite de Puget. 

But I must hasten to conclude, (lest you 
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should imagine that the cacoethes carpendi is 
strong upon me to-day,) with the mention of a 
vintage-dinner, at which I have just assisted. 

We were a numerous party; and when all had 
arrived, we passed from the drawing-room to a 
shady terrace over-arched with mulberry trees, 
whence we looked down upon the extensive vine- 
yard, all alive with men, women, and children. 
Here, two sturdy peasants were bearing between 
them a huge basket of the blushing fruit — there, 
a pretty damsel was glancing up at the strangers 
from beneath her large hat, as she detached the 
grapes from their stem, and flung them into a 
heap beside her ; at intervals one of the laugh- 
ing children held up in triumph some unusually 
fine cluster of fruit to the admiration of its 
companions — ^all was bustle, mirth, and enjoy- 
ment, and the murmur of the merry voices came 
cheerfully to us as we overlooked the scene. 

After awhile we quitted the terrace, and 
<lescended into the vineyard, when each guest, 
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cutting a bunch of grapes, carried it to the wine- 
press, where several sturdy peasants were already 
treading out the fruit : and on returning to the 
house, we sat down to a splendid repast, the 
centre of the table being occupied by an im- 
mense vase of grapes, wreathed with their own 
green and flexile branches — 
Was it not almost Arcadian ? 



LETTER IV. 

Cessation of the Cholera — Ceremonies of Condolence — 
Funeral of a White Penitent — ^Twilight Procession — 
The Eglise de la Major — Roman Gate — Ancient Mo- 
nastery—Palace of Thermes— LaTourette— Fort St. 
John — Caryatides— Belle de Mai — The Duchesse 
d'Angoul^me. 

Belie de Mai. 
The last melancholy relic of the cholera has 
disappeared: the plague-flag flies no longer. 
All is again activity and excitement; and, above 
all, Death, which has been so long divested of 
its accustomed ceremonies, has resumed its eti- 
quettical observances, and is once more become 
matter of pageant and courtesy. 

Only a week ago the dead were carried to the 
grave with a mere priestly cortege^ and even that 
scantily and hurriedly bestowed ; now, printed 
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letters invite the friends of the deceased to pay 
him the last honours ; and in the hall of his late 
dwelling stands the table covered with black 
velvet, bearing the visiting-book, for the inser- 
tion of the names of those who, in this simple 
and unobtrusive manner wish to ofiFer their 
condolence to the family. 

As I was traversing the city yesterday, a 
party of White Penitents were on their way to 
inter one of their order, bearing in the midst of 
them the open bier destined to receive the body ; 
and I was induced to remain in the town until 
twilight, to witness a procession at which they 
were to assist. I never saw any thing more 
striking. 

I occupied a window at the upper end of a 
street, which, from the summit of a gentle ac- 
clivity, commanded a distant view of the line of 
march. The houses were so lofty, as almost to 
deepen the twilight into night ; and as the pro- 
fusely-draperied Penitents moved along by the 
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light of a few scattered tapers, their white gar- 
ments fluttering in the wind, and their finely 
modulated voices pealing out a solemn chorus, 
the effect of the pageant was highly dramatic. 

During the day I visited the Egiise de la 
Major, built on the scite, and partly with the 
materials, of an ancient temple of Diana. It is 
at once the cathedral of the city, and the most 
antique of its sacred edifices. But Marseilles is 
by no means remarkable for the beauty, interest, 
or splendour of its churches ; it is, on the con- 
trary, celebrated for their want of attraction and 
even cleanliness ; and I never visited a large 
and opulent Catholic town where they were so 
totally destitute of grandeur and good taste. 

When Constantine embraced Christianity, he 
caused the pagan temple, which was in a dila- 
pidated state, to be converted into a church ; 
but since that period it has been so frequently 
destroyed and re-built, that it is a mere monu- 
ment of the middle ages, retaining no vestige 
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of its original purpose. It is low and gloomy, 
and contains nothing remarkable beyond its ela- 
borately-carved organ, on which all the figures 
and caryatides are the size of life ; a very curi- 
ous baptismal font ; and a chapel, whose altar, 
ornamented, or perhaps I should rather say dis- 
figured, by sculptures, is decorated with the 
effigies of St. Lazarus, Ste. Magdalene, and 
Ste. Martha. The custodiere of the cathedral 
was very anxious to open the shrine, and, for 
the consideration of a franc or two, to regale 
our heretic eyes with a sight of the so-called 
skeleton of St. Lazarus : but we declined the 
privilege. 

All the chiselling throughout the church is 
of the eleventh century; but its architecture 
is a medley which baffles all classification. 

Near the cathedral stands the old Roman 
gate, called la Joliette, by which Julius Caesar 
entered the city; and which owes its partial 
preservation to the circumstance of its serving 
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as a bureau for the collection of customs. It 
is mouldering, and eaten by the keen sea-air ; 
but some faint remains of sculpture, and por- 
tions of an illegible inscription yet exist ; as 
well as a corroded ring, which, it is asserted, 
assisted to support the portcullis when it was 
raised to admit the conqueror. It now com- 
mands the approach to the Lazaretto and Qua- 
rantine-ground ; but the moat which once sepa- 
rated the two barriers has been filled up. 

I next visited an ancient monastery, now con- 
verted into store-houses. Not even the chapel 
has been respected; and what is sufficiently 
startling in a Catholic country, while the tessel- 
lated pavement is cumbered with goods, some 
of the statues actually remain in their niches, 
and the walls are yet covered with emblems 
and inscriptions. The entrance, which is now 
slightly partitioned off from the street by a 
fence of boards, still preserves all its original 
character, and is stately and well designed. 
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Our next point was the Palace of Thennes ; 
where a few slight constructions, erected on the 
foundations of the- original edifice, are occupied 
by a cooper, and over-strown with the attributes 
of his trade. Association alone gives any inte- 
rest to the spot ; as, with the exception of some 
arches in what now serve as the cellars of the 
house, there is no Roman remain to attract the 
stranger, or to gratify the antiquary. 

Passing along the mouldering rampart-wall 
from the cathedral, we reached the esplanade of 
La TourettCy which owes its name to some 
round towers that in times by-gone occupied its 
space. It was on this spot that, during the 
great plague, a pit was dug to receive the vic- 
tims ; and it is here that all military executions 
now take place. 

Passing rapidly along, we arrived at Fort 
St. John ; and stood for awhile gazing on Ihe 
tower in which, during the period of the Revo- 
lution, Philippe Egalite and his brother were 
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immured; and then, descending the hill from 
the Boulevards to the port, we bestowed five 
minutes on the mouldering Caryatides of Mar- 
selia, the founder of the city, which supports one 
of the buttresses of the tower, and concerning 
which the common people have a tradition, by no 
means comfortable in its present dilapidated con- 
dition ; namely, that when the outline shall fail 
to be palpable to the eye, the city will become 
the prey of a foreign power. 

You will allow that the ghostly procession, 
of which I made mention at the commencement 
of my letter, was a very appropriate finale to 
the lions of the day ; and I returned, wearied 
alike in body and in spirit, to my nucleus cam^ 
pagne of Belle de Mai — Is not the name in 
itself a pastoral romance ? — to give you a brief 
record of my proceedings. 

This was my first visit to the old town, — ^for 
Marseilles ancient and modern are quite dis- 
tinct, — ^and should be my last, were it not that I 
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am promised a peep at the dungeon of Philippe 
Egalite, and the fastnesses of the Chateau 
d' If, all of which are generally sealed books to 
strangers; and which I am, of course, compa- 
ratively anxious to explore. 

I am told that one of the first things which 
the Eiuchesse d'Angoul^me expressed a wish 
to see, when sh^ visited Marseilles, was the dun- 
geon of Fort St. John. It would be curious to 
attempt an analysis of the feeling that prompted 
her Royal Highness, — it must have been far 
deeper than the curiosity which carries me to 
these unsavoury niches. 



LETTER V. 

Origin of Marseilles — Phocian Colonists — Aboriginal 
Celts — Fertile Country — Greek Hymn. 

Belle de Mai. 
Marseilles has acquired a new interest in my 
eyes since I have discovered that the birth of 
the city is almost as great and as classical a 
fable as that of Venus herself; and that its 
origin is covered by the fancy-teeming mists 
of ages. 

It is said to be cotemporary with Rome it- 
self, or with the times of the Tarquins; and 
surely this share of antiquity should suffice to 
its respectability, even although it cannot thus 
rival several of the cities of Narbonnese Gaul ; 
nor be written on the same page in the volume 
of the past, with either Aries or Segoregium. 
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The most pleasant chronological tradition 
saith, that some Greek exiles, in search of a new 
home, where they might escape the horrors of 
the civil war then deluging their beautiful but 
unhappy land, arrived by chance, or rather 
were driven by the winds, to the fair shore on 
which Marseilles now stands. 

They were agriculturists, who were well able 
to appreciate all the advantages of the locality ; 
and as they entered the sheltered port, and saw 
how fair a landscape lay spread out beyond, 
set in a frame-work of what were then richly- 
wooded mountains, they at once resolved to 
abandon their galleys, and to take possession of 
this new Arcadia. 

The era is stated to have been 600 years be- 
fore Christ; and the territory on which the 
exiles landed was at that period possessed by 
the Lygien-Celts, who offered no opposition to 
the wishes of the Greek adventurers, but wel- 
comed them warmly to their shores; and 
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through Nonnus, their chief, invited them to 
fix their colony among them. 

The strangers were self-exiled Phocians, the 
children of sunshine and of song. Bom be- 
neath an Ionian sky, their tastes, their habits, 
and their manners all alike required a balmy 
atmosphere, a bright sea, and a flower-teeming 
land. They had inhabited Phocia ; they came 
from Thessaly ; they had bathed their brows in 
the pellucid waters of Sperchius and Peneus ; 
and they had braided their dark hair with blos- 
soms amid the classic groves of Temp^, and 
under the mighty shadows of Pelion and Ossa. 
They could not have lived on an ungenial soil ; 
and here they found a laughing country, rife 
with vegetation, and fresh and glowing as it 
sprang from the Almighty hand. 

At that period, pursues the legend, the 
mountain-chain which stretches far away east- 
i^ard, and then bends back circularly towards 
the west, was crowned with majestic forest- 
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trees; since prostrated by storms and hurri- 
canes, or felled for purposes of traffic ; while at 
the base of these picturesque and richly- wooded 
heights, lay green and sunny valleys, gay with 
wild flowers, and balmy with a thousand odours. 
The fruits that the exiles loved were here 
also ; and as they wandered from glade to 
glade, they felt as though they had abandoned 
nothing of their beloved Greece, save her intes- 
tine troubles. Here, all was peace ; and while 
the maidens stooped to collect the blossoms of 
which the lap of Nature was full to overflowing, 
the youths sauntered in admiration beneath the 
laden boughs. The Athenian olive grew be- 
side the fig of Argos; the Arcadian poplar 
towered above the classic rose-laurel of Euro- 
tas; the maje^itic tamarind tree overshadowed 
the snow-dropping acacia ; and many a streamlet 
sang on its way, as it escaped through the long 
grass and the wild-flowers, to fling itself. into 
the sunshiny sea beyond. 
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If it be a fable that thus the city was found- 
ed ; or rather, that to this band of adventurous 
Phocians it was indebted for its origin, it is 
pretty and poetical enough ; and it is easy to 
imagine, that as the sun set upon the exiles on 
the day of their arrival, they would group them- 
selves beside a clear stream in one of those 
sweet valleys, and oflRer up to their gods the 
melodious hymning of their gratitude! The 
dark-eyed maidens, lifting their high, pale fore- 
heads to the sinking light, and catching thence 
a gleam of glory well suited to their proud 
loveliness ; and their companions already glan- 
cing anxiously around, in search of such se- 
cluded and lovely spots as might seem to them 
worthy to be selected for the temples of their 
Divinities. 

And as the day-god sank to his ocean-rest, 
can you not fancy that some strain, half piety, 
half poetry, would swell on the night-air, and 
awaken the woods with melody? And will 
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you forgive me, if I venture to give the fancy 
words, and to put into the mouths of these self- 
expatriated wanderers some such invocation as 
the following ? 

GREEK HYMN. 

Neptune ! to Thee we pray — 

God of the stormy sea ! 
Who hast smoothed for us the watery way, 

Where the tempest wanders free : 
Our galleys are moored in the peaceful bay. 

And our spirits rise to Thee ! 

Ceres ! who o'er the land 

That to our hearts is dear, 
Dost scatter around with a lavish hand 

All thy glories, year by year ; 
For us be they shed on this stranger strand — 

Oh, hear us. Goddess^ hear ! 

Venus ! whose radiant star 

Now sparkles through the night. 
Forget not that we thy children are. 

Fair Goddess of Love and Light I 
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We hail the silver sign. 
As it shines o*er yon tranquil sea ; 

For it links our spirits once more to Thine, 
And in exile tells of Thee ! 

But I must not run through the mytholo* 
gical calendar; and therefore return to sub- 
lunary things at the very extremity of my 
paper, to beg of you to take as lively an in- 
terest in my Phocian colonists as I myself 
have done ; for I intend to devote another letter 
to the same subject, in order to imbue you with 
a proper respect for the ancient city of Mar- 
seOles ; and thus ensure for all my details, that 
welcome which you have ever bestowed on the 
ramificatory epistles of your rambling corre- 
spondent. 



LETTER VI. 

Temples of the Gods — Early Wars — Increase of the 
Colony — Palmy Days of the City — Wise Laws — 
Neptune versus the Virgin — Ancient and Modern 
Edifices — Visions of the Past — Villas versus Bastides. 

Belle de Mai. 
Soon rose the temples of the gods among the 
neighbouring groves. Beneath the shadow of 
a cluster of giant pines, upon an eminence over- 
looking the wide waste of sea, towered the 
shrine dedicated to Neptune. Minerva found 
a fitting retreat amid the olive trees of which 
she was the patroness; while Pan and Ceres, 
Venus and Diana, had each a lovely spot sacred 
to their worship. 

But with the power of the infant colony grew 
the jealousy of the aborigines, whom they had 
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already far outrun both in physical force, and 
in social luxury : their friends degenerated into 
foes; and the Greeks were compelled to retain 
by strength of hand what had been so freely 
given. Their utter extermination had been 
vowed by the Celts ; but the struggle had been 
too long delayed to injure them, and the at- 
tempt of their enemies proved abortive. 

Gradually the primitive gracefulness of the 
Phocian settlement wore away; the silence of 
its sacred woods, which had been so long broken 
only by the harmonious language of their lost 
land, re-echoed ere long, as the colony in- 
creased, to a mongrel dialect, half Greek, half 
Gallic; the result of their awakening com- 
merce, and communion with the neighbouring 
cities of Narbonne, Nismes, and Aries. 

Xheir little galleys visited every inhabited 
spot on the borders of the gulf, and traded alike 
with the Italian, the Spaniard, and the Gaul; 
their ambition naturally grew with their means 
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of indulging it; and then it was that they 
erected those proud temples of the snowy marble 
of Carrara, which now exist only in tradition, or 
in rare and precious fragments treasured in the 
cabinets of the antiquary. 

The palmy days of Marseilles speedily fol- 
lowed. It became a metropolitan city; and 
founded in its turn Antipolis, Nicea, Agatha, 
Citharista, and several other towns now no 
longer in existence. It rivalled alike Athens 
and Carthage, Tyre and Sidon ; its streets were 
girdled with ramparts, and its port crowded 
with shipping. It resisted successfully several 
attacks from the Carthaginians, who had be- 
come jealous of its rapidly -increasing com- 
merce; and during the struggle, which was a 
long one, it augmented its strength, and added 
to its importance. 

Next in the list of its enemies was Athens : 
and the Athenian arms were for a time more 
successful than those of Carthage ; until van- 
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quished by Philip at Cheronea, they abandoned 
all hostile intentions, and left Marseilles to tri- 
umph once more in its impunity. 

The wisdom and amenity of her laws encou- 
raged strangers and foreigners to entrust alike 
their persons and their property to the safe- 
keeping of the delegated authorities. Even 
Cicero bore witness to their justice and careful 
administration ; and Marseilles, with her repub- 
lican government, her six hundred senators, her 
gorgeous temples, and her far-reaching com- 
merce, became the Gallic Athens — the ally of 
Imperial Rome, and the bold> though unsuc- 
cessful enemy of Annibal. 

According to one of the old writers, the pre- 
sent city, handsome though it be, is but a flesh- 
less skeleton compared with the Marseilles of 
those days; and, sooth to say, he may have 
been right ; for the change yet to be traced in 
many instances, is by no means to the advantage 
of the existing state of things. 
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When I look at the bleak, arid, tree-denuded 
rock, now crowned with the fortress-chapel of 
Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde, and listen to the as- 
surance that it was from that very spot that the 
trident, the conch-shells, and the tributary tri- 
tons of Neptune glanced from among the stately 
pines which fringed the mountains; receiving 
from afar-off the salutation of the home-speeding 
mariner, even as the popular Madonna wlu> 
inhabits it to-day is greeted by her marine vota- 
ries, I confess myself Pagan enough to regret 
its scenic beauties. 

Nor am I less inclined, — ^as I pause at the 
portal of the gloomy and obscure Eglise de la 
Major, now on the verge of the shore, and re- 
member that on this spot, then the very centre 
of the city, stood the graceful temple of Diana, 
with its fine colonnade resting on a range of 
light Ionic pillars, facing the sea, and ap- 
proached by an avenue of gigantic tamarind 
trees; while all around, in its immediate vici- 
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nity, were scattered finely-chiselled grbupes, 
surrounded by appropriate attributes of the 
Divinities whom they represented, — ^to repine 
that the locality changed its nature as utterly 
as the creed ; and that the proud pile dedicated 
to the Hunter-Goddess has been so meanly 
replaced, when the inspiration was so much 
more glorious ! 

How I love to conjure up a vision of the 
past; and to rekindle in idea the ruddy fires 
on the magnificent shrine of Venus Pyrrhena^ 
which were wont on the calm nights of summer 
to glance in ruby-tinted light far across the 
sea ; and to create anew, in my mind's eye, the 
classic groupes embarking and disembarking 
from the light skiffs, moored under the deep 
shadows of the tamarind trees that stretched 
downward to the lip of the moon-lighted waves ; 
pilgrims from Cape Colonna to the altar of 
Venus, themselves often as lovely as the god- 
dess they invoked ! 
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Often am I tempted to sigh, when — after 
indulging in such a day-dream as this, and 
peopling the space about me with picturesque 
forms ; priests in their white and flowing robes, 
and priestesses crowned with bays, and glorious 
in the pride of their pure beauty ; mailed forms, 
where grace contended with strength ; and 
maidens, deep-eyed and ruby-lipped, such as are 
now seen only on the canvass of one or two of 
the old masters, — the illusion suddenly va- 
nishes; and the bright shapes, and the scenic 
pageant, fade away ; leaving me nothing in ex- 
change but dingy walls, stifP sentinels, and 
squalid beggars ; (for this spot is by no means 
the court quarter of the city !) while for the 
gleaming temple of Diana, the illuminated shrine 
of Venus, and -the wonder-working altar of 
Jupiter, modern innovation has oflfered no more 
meet equivalent than the sombre-looking church 
of the Archbishopric, the factory-like Seminary, 
and the loathsome Abattoir ! 
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I have already remarked on the peculiarity 
of the environs, where twenty thousand bastides 
are dotted over the neighbouring plains like a 
dislocated city. They are but the vulgarized 
successors of the elegant Grecian.villas, wherein 
the opulent and the luxurious of old were ac- 
customed to while away the sultry hours of 
summer, lounging on their divans covered with 
the costly stuffs of the Levant, pillowed among 
cushions of down, and surrounded by all the 
indulgences of their loved and regretted Greece. 

Then, each light and elegant edifice boasted 
on its seaward side an open portico supported 
by columns, where the fresh breeze played joy- 
ously among the orange and rose-trees; or flut- 
tered through the leafy boughs of the sweet- 
scented limes and cedars. The sound of the 
lute, and the voices of women made the air 
vocal ; and in those beautiful retreats were 
poured forth libations in honour of the fair- 
haired Amphy trite, the daughter of the iEgean; 
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ta Venus, within sight of her own sunny sea ' 
to the Graces, amid a scene lovely enough to 
have been their birth-place; and to every joyous 
Divinity who could be propitiated by an offer- 
ing of peace and beauty. 

Now, the Grecian villas have degenerated into 
bastides ; the divans remain, but they are mere 
comfortless-looking lounges for the indolent or 
the suffering ; the music of the lute is hushed ; 
the flower-crowned and sandalled nymphs of the 
olden time are replaced by languid beauties 
with ** unkempt tresses ^ and heel-less slippers ; 
and for all banquet they boast the jwwfe-aw- 
potf which is proverbial throughout the pro- 
vince, and shunned by all save some desperate 
diner-out, driven to extremity. 

Here and there^ indeed, among the thousands 
scattered round the city, some few may yet be 
seen, where comfort, elegance, and liberality 
still greet the visitor; but these are princi- 
pally inhabited by strangers ; or are the occa- 
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sional pied-^terre of some wealthy merchant, 
who loves at times to dream away an hour, 
within sight of the far-spreading Mediterranean, 
and under the shadow of his own fig-tree. 
Taking them generally, however, the bastides 
are fit only for the purpose to which they are 
commonly applied, — ^that of a Sunday retreat 
for the town-worn and weary tradesmen of the 
city ; retaining no trace whatever of their ori- 
ginal classic beauty. 

At the foot of the eastern side of the rock, 
known as that of N6tre-Dame-de-la-Garde, once 
lay the Necropolis of Marseilles ; an extensive 
cemetery formed into streets precisely after the 
manner of that at Herculaneum ; and this city 
of the dead, with its groves of cypress, and its 
monumental tumuli, was overlooked by many of 
the villas to which I have just alluded ; and re- 
sounded on days of feast and festival with the 
clashing of the cymbals, and the songs of joy, 
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with which the Pagan devotees greeted their 
myriad gods. 

But I must have done with past times; or 
you will begin to apprehend that I design to 
inflict on you a Life of Cheops, or some private 
anecdotes of the Court of King Priam ! 
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LETTER VII. 

The Cash-book of Francis I.— The Deserter— M. Jauf- 
fret — Simplicity of true Genins — Simile of Auguste 
la Fontaine. 

Tbuly, this life is as incongruous as the private 
cash-book of Francis I., of vhich I have just 
been glancing over the items, in a clever work 
edited by MM. L. Cimber and Danjon, the 
fourth volume of which has just appeared ; and 
I strongly recommend it to your attention. It 
is entitled, Archives durieuaes de FJIistoire de 
France^ depuis Louis XLjusqu* a Louis XIII; 
and is a collection of historical facts compiled 
from authentic documents in the Bibliotheque 
Royale. 

Here is a terrible digression ! Produced too' 
in my first sentence by an idle simile; but I 
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pray you to bear with me, for I am sick at heart 
to-day. 

I have just returned from the city ; and as I 
passed up the Allies de Meilhan, (the mall of 
Marseilles,) the drums of one of the regiments 
garrisoned there were beating, and a crowd of 
idlers were following in the track of the military, 
who were returning from a field-day. All was 
laughter, and coquetry, and mirth ; and as the 
noisy throng approached, we turned down a 
by-street to avoid the contact ; and, by so doing, 
came upon another very different procession. 

Marching slowly and silently, six soldiers 
with fixed bayonets surrounded a seventh, who 
walked bare-headed in the condemned dress of 
coarse grey cloth. He was a young man, appa- 
rently not more than three-and-twenty years of 
age ; sallow, sad, and emaciated ; and sentenced 
to the houlet for five years, for having attempted 
to desert ; and he was now making the accus- 
tomed tour of the city, with his little cap in 
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his hand, to collect the donations of the cha- 
ritable. 

The punishment of the bpulet consists in hard 
labour on the fortifications of a distant town, 
with a cannon-ball attached by a chain to the 
ri^t leg. How my heart bled for him ! This 
poor youth had, perhaps, been torn away, by 
the odious system of " drawing*^ for the army ; 
from an aged mother, who depended upon his 
exertions for support,— or a sister who had no 
other protector,— or a mistress, soon to have been 
a wife, and left broken-hearted at the very 
threshold of happiness. He had made an effort 
to return to them — to toil for them — ^and he had 
failed ; and now, for five long years, he must 
submit to captivity, to hardship, and worse, far 
worse, to degradation. 

To a high heart the sting was in the last 
reflection ; and if I have any, even the slightest, 
skill, in reading countenances, he felt it bit- 
terly ! Not once did he raise his eyes, save 
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when the mite of the sympathizing fell into 
his cap ; and then it was with a crushed and 
joyless expression, truly pitiable. 

We encountered him again in the Place Roy- 
ale ; his painful pilgrimage was nearly over, and 
a crowd of women followed him, who stopped 
the passers by with a wailing cry of " PitU^ 
pitie, pour le pauvre prisonnier r 

What a heart must that have been which did 
not pity him ! 

Having been favoured with an introduction 
from the C — de H — to M. Jauffret, one of the 
Editors of the " Methodical Dictionary of the 
Natural Sciences, Medicine, Rural Economy, 
Botany, the Practical Arts,"" &c. ; the friend of 
Cuvier, D' Angers, Sicard, Fourcroy, Mde. 
Campan, and id genus omne, I paid him a visit 
at his apartments, which are attached to the 
Biblioth^que, where he reigns supreme. 

I had been told that he was a marvel of cour- 
tesv and kindness : one of his admirers indeed 
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went so far as to assure me, that he was un petit 
ban Dieu ! And assuredly never were expecta- 
tions more completdy realized than mine, when 
I had made his acquaintance. 

On ray entrance, a little, benevolent-looking 
old man, with a flaxen wig, much too small to 
conceal the venerable grey hairs beneath it, 
came forward to meet me with a smile which was 
the very perfection of welcome. The library 
was, he told me, all in confusion, as they were 
profiting by the recess at the college, to dust 
and arrange the books ; but he was prepared to 
introduce to me his private collection of auto- 
graph letters, many of whidi were extremely 
interesting. I preferred however at this, our 
first interview, to sit beside him, to listen to his 
delightful conversation, and to see his eye lighten 
with animation as he spoke of the wits and phi- 
losophers of the century, his own contempora- 
ries and friends. 

As I bent towards him, fearful of losing a 
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word, for he never speaks above a whisper, I 
could scarcely believe that the unpretending 
and simply- mannered old man, who was thus 
giving up to me hour after hour of his valuable 
time, could indeed be Jauffret the antiquary, 
the numismatist, the poet — the author, in short, 
of about fifty volumes. What a lesson for 
self-sufficient mediocrity ! 

It was not until after many efforts that I 
brought him to speak of himself; and when he 
at length did so, he dwelt rather on his life as a 
man, than on his career as a writer ; talked of 
his early struggles to support his young family, 
and his gentle wife,— of the high mental endow- 
ments of his eldest son,— of his collegiate ho- 
nours ; showed me the pi'etty ballad which he 
wrote on the birth of his boy, and which was 
set to music by the celebrated Meyhel; and 
ultimately presented me with a volume of his 
Fables, all of which have been very successful. 

Of him it may be truly said. 
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** Id wit a man, simplicity a child :" 
for while he uttered no sentence that did not 
convey instruction, he did it with that quiet and 
unconscious air, which betrayed that study was 
"his being's end and aim,^ — ^the very vital air 
of his existence. 

In a day or two I visit him again, to see — 
I scarce know what — medals, and sarcophagi, 
and Roman vases, and mummies, and a thou- 
sand other objects of vertii. 

He has promised me a feast, and has desired 
me to be with him early. I shall need no second 
bidding. 

I am now looking daily for news of you and 
yours. I remember, in one of Augustela Fon- 
taine's clever German romances, to have met 
with an idea which I thought charming — "grief 
and joy are the night and day of existence."' 
Do not forget this. You know that you can 
always create " day*" for me by the very sight of 
your hand-writing — and, alas ! we have so much 
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" night" forced upon us by the world, that we 
may well insist that it is " in the bond" for our 
friends continually to play Aurora for us, and 
dispel the darkness. 

Have I not favoured you with a sentence 
which smacks of the Minerva press ? Passe pour 
cela. Only act upon the inference. 



LETTER VIII. 

Growth of Intimacy — New Acquaintance — The Mar- 
quis and the Mummy — Cabinet of Medals — Relics 
— Council-chamber — Library — Voltaire on the Aca- 
demy of Marseilles — Monastic Remains — Cabinet of 
Natural History — ^Antiquities — Museum — Autoj^raph 
Letters — Voltwre in 1/39 — Florian and Boisgelin — 
Literary Correspondence. 

How different is the growth of intimacy with 
different individuals. In some cases it is a 
minuet, in which a world of time is lost in bow- 
ing and curtsying ; at others a joyous contre 
danse, where you are fairly hurried into good 
fellowship before you have time to take breath. 
I seem to have known M. Jauffret a thousand 
years! 

Such a morning as I have spent ! A morn- 
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ing in which I have made two new and charming 
acquaintance. The first is the Marquis de 
Mont-Grand, who was for many years mayor of 
Marseilles, and who presented to the city* its 
superb collection of antique medals ; and better 
still, an homme de lettres, who has recently given 
to, the world an elegant translation o{ I Promessi 
Sposi of Manzoni. The second is no less a 
personage than the Master of the Robes to the 
King of Thebes ! I paid my respects to him as 
gracefully as I could, on my knees; while he 
lay very tranquilly in the interior coffin of the 
three which have preserved his mummy thus 
faithfully, to the great gratification of the cu- 
rious of the nineteenth century. 

The collection of ancient medals fills a hun- 
dred cases, and has been scientifically arranged 
by M. Jaufiret. Many among them are of great 
value and interest; but as I am no connois- 
seur in numismatics, I was infinitely more 
delighted with a series of modern ones, pre- 
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sented by Napoleon to M. de St. Vincent, and 
designed to illustrate his own meteor-like career. 
These latter are exquisitely cast in bronze, and 
of the last beauty and finish. One among them, 
representing the conquest of Egypt, has a fine 
head of the Emperor crowned with lotus-flowers 
on the one side, and on the other the conqueror 
in a triumphal car, drawn by four dromeda- 
ries. The reverse of a second, struck on his 
marriage with Maria Louisa, and bearing the 
two heads on its superior side, is elegantly ima^ 
gined. It is a- Cupid running away with the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter. 

The series has been continued since his death, 
and now includes every leading incident of his 
life: and how, think you, that his admirers 
have depicted the retreat from Moscow ? Truly 
the idesL was worthy of the great mind from 
which it emanated — that of the Baron Denon. 
A genius, representing the French armies, is 
surrounded by heaps of slain, the immolated of 
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his mighty arm ; the city is in flames in the 
distance ; and he is slowly retreating before the 
Demon of Frost, who is pouring upon him from 
a cloud which he drives along, the concentrated 
snows of centuries. Is it not finely imagined ? 

From the cabinet of medals, which is also rich 
in works on the science, I descended to a small 
vault, wherein are preserved the reliques of old 
Marseilles. In widening the port, the labourers 
excavated to so great a depth, as to reveal the 
remains of the three ancient cities : the first of 
which the traces were laid bare, was the original 
Marseilles of the French ; the next was that of 
the Romans ; the last that of the Greeks. What 
a singular spectacle ! I was surrounded by Gre- 
cian inscriptions, yet perfectly legible — ^Roman 
urns containing human ashes — vases filled with 
human bones — ^and, lastly, the narrow grave- 
stones, rudely carved with the cross, which 
covered the bodies of the first Christians who 
made an abiding-place of this disputed city. 
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I am not in a mood to moralize; therefore we 
will pass at once to the cheerful -council-cham- 
ber of the Academy; which is adorned with 
busts and portraits, among the latter that of 
M. Jauffret himself ; a few antique curiosities ; 
and a score of well-cushioned chairs ; and from 
thence an open door brings us into the library. 

Somewhat limited in its dimensions, and plain 
even to simplicity, the Marsdllaise library con- 
tains only about 50,000 volumes, and 1300 MSS. 
nor am I aware that it boasts any thing re- 
markably curious; though its folio copies of 
standard works are many of them perfect spe- 
cimens of typographical excellence. Among 
others, I particularly remarked a Plutarch, and 
a Tacitus, — that Tacitus who tells us, that in 
the time of Agricola ^^ Marseilles was equally 
remarkable for the polished civilization of 
Greece, and the severe economy of provincial 
manners." 

I wonder what he would say now ! 
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Before I proceed further with the contents of 
the library, I may as well mention a fact which 
is not without interest. The ColUge Royals, 
and the Academy of Marseilles, of which par 
parenthhe Voltaire once said, with that biting 
irony that eats into the memory like rust into 
metal, " (Test v/ne file sage^ et qui rCa jamais 
fait parler dWfe,^' are both under one roof; 
and the spacious building which contains them 
was formerly a Bernardine monastery 

One door of entrance, over which is written 
the attractive word, " Museum,'^ opens from the 
Marche des Capucins, and gives ingress to the 
Cabinet of Natural History, the Library, the 
Gallery of Pictures and Antiquities, the Aca- 
demy, the Cabinet of Medals, and the Halls 
of Drawing and Architecture. The library oc- 
cupies the corridor, from whence smaller lateral 
apartments branch off to the right and left, the 
upper end being occupied by the cabinet of the 
librarian, in which are preserved the numerous 
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cartoons of engravings, and illustrated works 
in folio, belonging to the establishment. 

Here, also, as at Grenoble, I found many 
Carthusian manuscripts, some of them of great 
beauty. 

At the other extremity of the corridor, on a 
raised stand surrounded by a slight rail, is a 
plan of the city and port of Marseilles, cut in 
cork with singular accuracy. It is a recent 
acquisition, for which the academy paid the 
artist 8,000 francs. 

The Cabinet of Natural History is situated 
immediately under the library ; it has only been 
established since 1819; and the very limited 
space appropriated to it, more than suffices as 
yet for its contents. 

The Cabinet of Antiquities is a specie^ of 
ante-room to the museum ; and contains a few 
tombs, agricultural implements, urns, and frag- 
ments of Roman architecture and sculpture; 
and some Interesting remains of the first ages 
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of Christianity ; the finest specimens being the 
two sides of a fountain in alto-relievo, repre- 
senting Spring and Autumn, very ably grouped, 
and boldly executed. 

The Museum occupies what was formerly the 
chapel of the monastery, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that its excessive gloom detracts from 
the effect of a few very fine paintings. I will 
only particularize those which pleased me the 
most. " The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,*" 
by Jordaens, where the shadows upon the water 
almost cheat you into a belief that you can 
trace the motion of the waves ; and the figure 
towards the stem of the boat does all but start 
from the canvass. A " Landscape "^ by Annibal 
Carracci, and an ** Assumption ^ by Augustin 
Carracci, both gems. Two pictures by Puget, 
well worthy of his reputation. A life-like Por- 
trait by Vandyke ; and several productions of 
Salvator Rosa, and Hubens, which it were su- 
perfluous to do more than name. 
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There are also several modern pictures of 
great merit in the collection. 

The monastery consists of several suites of 
apartments, connected together by long corri- 
dors, and narrow galleries ; and has the usual 
conventual compliment of secret doors, damp 
subterraneans, borrowed lights, and deserted 
passages. But it boasts, despite the monastic 
gloom of its interior, three points of architec- 
tural interest, — ^its church, built in the form of 
a Grecian cross ; its noble dome ; and its colon- 
naded cloister. 

So much for the locale^ which truly affords 
food for those who are prone to moralize ; but 
I am more in the mood just now to return to 
M. Jauffret, and his voluminous collection of 
autograph letters. Do not however alarm your- 
self unnecessarily; I am not about to present you 
with a catalogue raisannie of their contents; 
I shall give you but three specimens, which I 
onsider to be alike curious and amusing. 

e2 
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The first is a sketch of Voltaire, in the year 
1739, by the Chevalier d' Angers, brother to 
the celebrated Marquis of that name, him- 
self a writer of no mean reputation, and author 
of a work on the Crusades. Remember who 
and what the man was, who thus unconsciously 
sat for his picture, and I think you will smile 
at the quiet laiasex alter insotidance of the 
limner ! 

"Voltaire, qui a connu mon fr^re en Hoi- 
lande, vint hier me voir, — ^nous dinons ensem- 
ble Jeudi. C^est un tr^s bon homme, sans 
famous, et sans fadeur. Nous avons li^ un 
espece d^amiti^ dans les deux heures que nous 
avons passes ensemble.^ 

Fancy the man sans fafons et sans fadeur ! 
The second autograph which I shall mention 
is curious, and unusually characteristic. It is 
the rough draught of a letter written by Flo- 
rian, while he was a prisoner in the Bastille, to 
Boisgelin ; which accompanied the MS. of his 
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GuiUavme Tell. This epistle is beyond all pa- 
rallel the most violent eflPort after harmony of 
expression that can be conceived ; and I do not 
exaggerate when I tell you, that for every word 
which is retained in its original position, twenty 
are effaced or transposed. 

I felt pained as I deciphered it; which I did 
not accomplish without considerable difficulty^ 
owing to the multitudinous interlineations, that 
a man of Florian's genius should have conde- 
scended to so much self-praise, and such over- 
weening adulation, even to recover his liberty. 
The character of his correspondent rendered the 
thing still more pitiable, — the author of Estelle^ 
the Pastoral poet, crouching before the revo- 
lutionary leader, — the bard of simplicity and 
peace, wreathing his circlet of bays around the 
bonnet-rouge ! And yet, how was it possible to 
retain a spark of anger against an incarcerated 
minstrel, who complained that he had "ww/ 
livre — preaque pas (T encre ou de papier ;^ and 
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who gave a touching proof of the veracity of 
his assertion, by drawing out upon the margin 
of his letter, a list of wearing apparel prepared 
for the laundress ! 

Le mauvais metier que celui de poHe ! 

If the third and last specimen amuse you as 
much as it did me, you will thank me for it ; but 
I must first put you au courant du fait. Bour- 
guard, Cuvier, and Fourcroy, were associated 
with several other savans in the compilation of the 
" Methodical Dictionary,'* of which I made men- 
tion in my last letter. Fourcroy had, in a learned 
article on the word amalgame, written amalgame 
native: Bourguard disputed the propriety of this, 
and declared the proper gender to be masculine, 
and the consequent manner of rendering it to be 
amalgame natif; and he mentioned his objec- 
tion to M. Jauffret. The latter declined any 
contest with Fourcroy, and accordingly Bour- 
guard took up a pen which lay near him, and 
scribbled on a scrap of paper : — 
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<* To FOURCROY. 

" I do not admit your reading,— awiaijff^wie 
fMtif is the correct version. 

BOURGUARD.**' 

A short time only elapsed ere Fourcroy en- 
tered on the scene; the billet of his brother 
litterateur was put into his hands, — ^and here 
is his hasty and graphic reply ; I say graphic, 
for when you have run your eye over it, you 
know the man. 

** To BOURGUARD. 

" It is twenty-five years, my dear friend, 
since I have said amalgame na^'t?e,— for more 
than forty, the Academy has said it. It is a 
bad orthography, that of Buffon and of Hauy. 
A Professor who has lectured to a great por- 
tion of France, — ^a Writer who has been trans- 
lated into all languages, — ^may consider himself 
a sort of authority — ^and I think myself such ; 
therefore I wrote the article amalgame expressly 

to correct that fault. 

Fourcroy."' 
** 6 Brumaire, An. 12. 
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Can you not see him fling down the pen ? 
And do you not at once acknowledge his claim 
to the authority he arrogates ? As for the mere 
spectator who contemplates this combat of \^its, 
he can only exclaim— /ndoc^ discanty et ament 
meminisse periti ! 



LETTER IX. 

Life of M. de Menneval — Anecdote of the First Con- 
sul — The Emperor and his Secretary. 

You of course know, that during the Consulate 
of Napoleon M. le Baron de Menneval was his 
private secretary, but you perhaps do not know 
his history ; and as I am about to relate to you 
an anecdote told by his sister to M. Jauffret, 
with which he is connected, I will give you a 
hasty sketch of his life. 

M. de Menneval was the son of a baker in the 
Rue Mazarine at Paris, with an only sister 
depending on him for support. For a time he 
worked steadily in his bake-house; but after 
awhile he felt within himself a mental craving, 
which his plebeian calling did not tend to 
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satisfy; and every hour which he could steal 
from his business he spent at the Mazarine 
Library. 

The want, as may be easily understood, was 
like jealousy ; it grew by what it fed on : and 
at length he gave himself up so entirely to lite- 
rary pursuits and study, that he attracted the 
notice of the celebrated Palissot, to whom he 
soon revealed his history. 

Palissot, after having long observed the 
youth, bade him diligently pursue his studies, 
and promised to use his best exertions to pro- 
cure him some public situation; nor was he 
unmindful of his pledge, for he soon afterwards 
mentioned him to Fran9ois de Neufchateau, 
then Minister of the Interior, and a man of taste 
and letters. 

The minister declared himself interested in 
the young student, but regretted that he had 
so many more candidates than places, that it 
was at that moment impossible for him to meet 
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the views of the applicant. Some months passed 
away, and the ambitious De Menneval felt all 
hope die within him ; and in this mood he 
wrote a respectful but gloomy and despairing 
letter to Palissot, thailking him for the ser- 
vice which he had sought to render him; and 
declaring that as he found every avenue to 
honourable advancement closed against him, 
and as he felt himself utterly unable to follow 
the mechanical calling of his father, he had 
determined on throwing himself into the Seine, 
and terminating at once his existence and his 
sufferings. 

There was an air of sincerity, a concentration 
of melancholy in the wording of the letter, 
which decided Palissot on making a final and 
an immediate effort to reconcile him to life; 
and he instantly hurried, with the open paper 
in his hand, to the minister, who struck by 
the energy of the young man^s disdainful de- 
spair, made out, without delay, his appoint- 
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ment to an inconsequent situation under the 
government ; and accompanying it with a pro- 
mise to Palissot, that he would not lose sight 
of his protigif he bade him hasten to save a 
life which might one day prove a valuable one 
to his country. 

De Menneval was saved ; and shortly after- 
wards Joseph Bonaparte requiring a private 
secretary, he was recommended and accepted. 
But fortune was not yet weary of befriending 
him ; for no very considerable time elapsed, ere 
Napoleo]^ applied to his brother to procure for 
him a well-educated and perfectly confidential 
person to act in the same capacity. 

After the hesitation of a moment, Joseph 
replied that he possessed a treasure in his own 
secretary, but that he would not withhold him 
from the First Consul in the hour of need. 

Napoleon, too much overwhelmed with busi- 
siness to stand on etiquette, took him at his 
word ; and the immediate transfer of De Men- 
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neval to the cabinet of the Consulate was the 
consequence. 

It proved to be indeed an hour of need; 
for the accumulation of papers was so great, 
as to daunt even the energetic and ambitious 
private secretary; who found himself, more- 
over, extremely puzzled to follow the rapid 
dictation of the First Consul, who brooked 
no repetitions; and in this strait, fearful of 
omitting any portion of his task, De Men- 
neval, after having for a considerable time 
struggled against the difficulty, ventured one 
day to ask his impetuous master whether 
he might be permitted to associate with him- 
self a person capable of assisting him in his 
labours ? 

The First Consul paused in the centre of the 
floor, across which he had been rapidly striding 
to and fro ; and as the words met his ear, he 
thundered out in a voice beneath which De 
Menneval quailed, — " Comment ! vous voulez 
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ici un troisieme, vous ? nous sommes d6jk trop 
de deux r 

Here is another anecdote, which cannot fail to 
amuse you. 

At a subsequent period, when the First 
Consul had become Emperor of the French, 
and when he had learned to appreciate the 
talent, fidelity, and exertion of his private 
secretary, it chanced, as wa^ indeed by no 
means uncommon to the impetuous Conqueror, 
that business was infinitely more rife than time ; 
and that M. de Menneval had been at the 
desk during three days and nights, snatching 
a hasty meal, but quite unable to indulge the 
feeling of weariness which had grown to posi- 
tive pain. 

The Emperor, to whom it had never occurred 
that nature could not hold out beyond a certain 
point, had not reflected on the sufferings of his 
zealous amanuensis ; and was pacing the apart- 
ment on the evening of the fourth day, with his 
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arms folded behind him, dictating in an un- 
impassioned and monotonous voice, as was his 
custom, without once looking towards the Baron, 
who had long learned never to expect the repe- 
tition of any sentence from the lips of his im- 
patient master; when suddenly missing the 
sound of the rapid pen, which now failed for 
the first time. Napoleon paused, and turned 
towards the desk. 

There sat M. de Menneval, bending over his 
papers; the pen had dropped from his hand, 
and he was fairly asleep. Only a few moments, 
however, elapsed when the Baron in his turn, 
amid his uneasy slumber, missed the measured 
tramp of the Emperor, with that extraordinary 
power of perception peculiar to the fitful sleep 
of exhaustion; and opening his eyes with a 
sudden start, he discovered, seated beside him, 
Napoleon himself, writing most industriously 
on the very sheet of paper on which he had 
been engaged; the Emperor having taken up 
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the subject where the overpowered secretary 
had resigned it. 

The confusion of the Baron may be imagined. 
" Pardon, Sire!'' he exclaimed with clasped 
hands, as he started from his seat ; '^ do not 
blame me for want of zeal — I was not master of 
myself.'' — " Monsieur," retorted the Emperor, 
" why do you go to sleep while I am dicta- 
ting .J*" — " Sire !" said De Menneval depreca- 
tingly, " I beseech of your Majesty to forgive 
my involuntary fault, and to remember that this 
is the fourth day that I have spent at the desk, 
without one hour of rest — I was exhausted, 
and my weariness overpowered me." — " M. le 
Baron !" said Napoleon earnestly, as he looked 
up for an instant from his occupation ; ^' why did 
you not remind me of this ? AUez vous cou- 
cher, monsieur ; allez vous coucher." 

De Menneval needed no second bidding; he 
at once withdrew, and the Emperor worked 
during a great portion of the night ; and when 
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they resumed their united labours on the mor- 
row, he made not the slightest allusion to the 
circumstance. 

Thank me for these characteristic anecdotes, 
which are both authentic and unpublished. 
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Letters from Home— General Garavaque— Cowardiw — 
Self-Delusion — Stanzas — The Mad-house — Gratui- 
tous Sufifering. 

I HAVE just received a most welcome packet 
from England. My father is at Paris, on his 
way to join me, and in another week I may hope 
to see him here. He has decided to accompany 
me to Constantinople, and you will require no 
assurance of my joy. How much shall we have 
to hear and to tell ! What eventful months to 
live through in an hour or two of breathless 
conversation ! 

And your own long, delightful letter, with 
what pleasure did I not greet it ! I feel as rich 
as the Eastern Princess, for whom a gallant 
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Sultan distilled a thousand acres of roses into 
one small^con of attar ! 

Thanks to the politeness of General Gara- 
vaque, the Commandant of the Department, the 
state-dungeons are to be opened to me ; but I 
shall now await my father^s arrival before I 
visit them. A few more weary days, and I 
shall be as happy as a bird ! 

With what a different feeling do I contem- 
plate the wide stretch of ocean spread out 
beneath my window, now that my voyage is 
decided on. Like the servant of Elijah, I often 
look towards it ; and if, as he did, I see arising 
^^ a little cloud, like a man^s hand,"*^ I begin, 
coward that I am ! to dream of storms and tem- 
pests ; and I have actually locked up Falconer's 
Shipwrecky from a feeling which is, I fear, half 
superstitious. 

Again I say, that — is deceiving himself. 
Like too many others, when he cannot mentally 
array his actions in the white robes of innocence. 
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he flings around them the ermine mantle of po- 
licy ; and hugs himself to peace with the hollow 
sophistries of the worldly-wise. I shall not envy 
him his feeling when he shakes off the delusion, 
which, with his fine mind, he must assuredly do 
ere long. 

Were I not too conscious of the value of all 
the rest of your letter, I could fairly quarrel 
with you for the question with which it con- 
cludes — when do I think of you? Can you 
really deem the inquiry necessary ? 

When do I think of thee? — When summer roses 

Blush into beauty at the dawn of lig^ht ; 
When do I think of thee? — When sunset closes 

Above a world where all was fair and bright ; 
Oft do I think of thee when tempests darken 

In solemn grandeur o'er the heaving sea ; 
And as I to the sweeping storm-gusts hearken, 

I breathe a silent prayer, and think of thee ! 

Fondly I think of thee ! — While idly roving 
In distant lands, and under stranger skies, 

My heart will never, never cease from loving 
All that it learnt in banished hours to prize. 
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Its thoughts are thine when mountun-winds sur- 
round me. 

And answer to the wave's mysterious call ; 
And when the stillness is so deep around me. 

That I can hear the withered rose-leaves fall. 

Fondly I think of thee, when flatterers near me 

Whisper soft tales I seek not to believe ; 
And when in solitude sweet memories cheer me, 

Which (unlike Hope !) are powerless to deceive. 
Fondly I think of thee when strangers greet me 

With the cold smile which speaks not to the heart; 
When, unlike thee, without a thrill they meet me. 

And, unlike thee, without a pang they part. 

Fondly I think of thee ! — ^Each passing hour 

Is full of thy remembrance ; all I see 
Of bright and beautiful — a bird, a flower. 

Ever is rife with memories of thee. 
Not even in sleep by thy sweet smile forsaken. 

Still o'er my heart thy gentle image beams ; 
And ah ! bow often is it mine to waken 

Vainly to mourn those fair and fleeting dreams ! 

Doubt not my truth. — Would he, who to the splendour 
Of the bright sun has raised his gladdened eye, 
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That blessed privilege unmoved surrender. 
Content in gloom to live, in gloom to die ? 

Would be not sicken for the light departed ? 
Would he not languish for the glory gone ? 

Thus is it with the absent and true-hearted — 
Thus do I answer theCy beloved one \ 

Where think you I have been since I last 
wrote ? To a Lunatic Asylum on the outskirts 
of the city, which is one of the " lions^' of the 
neighbourhood. 

The house is spacious and handsome, and 
overlooks the sea, which almost washes the 
boundary-wall of its grounds. Every thing 
that could be done to increase the cheerfulness 
of its appearance, has been accomplished with a 
skilful and an unsparing hand \ raised terraces, 
trellised walks, beds of bright-coloured flowers, 
bosquets of roses, avenues of statues, represent- 
ing none but joyous images— ;;e/« cTeat^, throw- 
ing up their spiral threads of silver to the laugh- 
ing sky; and the most perfect order, cleanli- 
ness, and comfort, combine to render this 
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receptacle of the afflicted, one of the most 
attractive-looking places that I have seen in 
the country. 

Of the wretched patients I can say nothing 
but what is painful, though they all appear 
perfectly contented : but there is a deeper me- 
lancholy in the mirth of a madman than in his 
grief — I would rather see him weep, than hear 
his shrill, ringing, soulless laughter. And then 
the strange, wild, concentrated light in the eye 
of the insane — I cannot express to you the effect 
it always has upon me — ^it is scorching: and 
their precise, punctilious politeness, how it wi- 
thers me ! 

Why is human nature ever prone to seek such 
encounters as these? Surely the feelings are 
sufficiently wrung by constant contact with the 
world, and the circumstances engendered by that 
contact, to satisfy even the most morbid imagi- 
nation ; and yet, half in idleness, and half from 
a nameless and indefinable impulse, even the 
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most gay-hearted among us volunteer at times, 
as I did on this occasion, a weight of gratuitous 
suffering, which, while unprofitable to all around 
them, is doubly painful to themselves. 
Solve the problem for me. 



LETTER XI. 

A welcome Arrival — Fort St. John — ^The Dungeons— 
The Fl^he-des-Accoules — Palace of Justice — Fes- 
tival of the Royal College — Oratory — ^Distribution of 
Prizes — Conventual Recollections. 

Yes — ^it is no dream ! After the time of terror 
which I have passed, my father is once more 
beside me ; and I feel as though I had no longer 
a fear, nor a care. His first day here was one 
of rest, if rest be indeed compatible with con- 
stant talking or listening, and late hours: the 
next was a busy one, for as we were anxious 
not to suffer an eligible opportunity of pursu- 
ing our voyage to escape us, we visited the 
Constantinople-bound vessels in the port, but 
are as yet undecided in which we shall take our 
passage ; as they all sail within a few days of 
each other. 
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Being in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Fort St. John, we took the opportunity of 
making our tour of its interior. It is ex- 
tremely extensive ; and its modern, or rather, I 
should say, comparatively modem, round tower, 
is of the most elegant and graceful design ; but 
being the powder-magazine, it is of course 
inaccessible to visitors. 

The view from the exterior gallery, which 
runs along the side of the wall enclosing the 
fort on the seaward side, is beautiful; and as 
the < mistral' heaved up the blue bosom of the 
waters, I was glad to fold my shawl more 
closely about me; though the heat of the 
sun, reflected from the white stone with 
which it is built, was excessive. " Here, at 
least,^ I said to the soldier who acted as 
our guide, ^*you must have escaped the cho^ 
lera; lifted as you are to so great a height 
above the city, and breathing an air fresh from 
the sea.'*' 
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But no-*-this unaccountable malady, which 
seems to defy alike human study and human 
ingenuity, to assign to it either cause, or limit, 
or cure, had been here also ; and fourteen men 
had fallen victims to its virulence, besides 
women and children, within the walls of the 
fort. 

The square tower, the great object of ray 
curiosity, is situated at the opposite extremity 
of the fortress from its taller, more graceful, 
but less interesting neighbour. The dungeons, 
three in number, are situated above each other, 
and contain barely space sufficient to accom- 
modate two prisoners ; the subterranean runs 
under the whole tower, and is the only prison of 
the four which does not contain the luxury of 
a chimney. The principal dungeon is now con- 
verted into a powder-store ; and the others ap- 
pear to be equally ^ on the shelf ,^ as places of 
imprisonment at present ; being depAts of 
lumber of different descriptions, assuredly not 
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requiring the safeguard of the massive, iron- 
studded, and thrice-bolted doors which enclose 
them. 

I inquired anxiously for the cell of Philippe 
Egalit^, when I was gravely assured that " le 
pere du roi^ had never been a prisoner in Fort 
St. John. In vain I combated this assertion ; 
our cicerone was resolute in denying the fact, 
and assured me that I confounded the fortress 
in which I then stood, with the Chateau d''If. 
I, in my turn, asserted and explained ; but he 
was not to be turned from his purpose ; and I 
left the fort without an actual knowledge of the 
identity of the dungeon. 

On the summit of the tower an extensive 
platform afforded a healthful and interesting 
walk for the captives, from whence they could 
look down upon the crowded port, and the busy 
city ; or watch the working of the wild waves 
against the rocky islands of If and Ratonneau ; 
sighing perhaps for the same freedom of action, 
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but inhaling nevertheless, strength, and almost 
hope, from the very aspect of nature. 

Our visit to the Chdteau d'lf must depend on 
the state of the weather ; as, although it is pos- 
sible to reach it in an hour and a half with a 
fair wind, it is by no means safe to attempt the 
passage during the * mistral;' or agreeable to 
contemplate the possibility of being detained on 
the rock for several days, which is not unfre- 
quently the case. 

On leaving the fortress, we ascended the steep 
Montee-des- Accoules ; and passing the Obser- 
vatory, of which it will sufRce to tell you that 
their valuable English telescope has been broken 
for twenty years, and is still unrepaired; we 
arrived before the gigantic Fl^che-des-Ac- 
coules ; the sole remain of a gothic church, 
which, together with another in its immediate 
vicinity, was destroyed during the Revolution. 
It was dedicated to Notre Dame de las Accoas, 
and is said to have been of very chaste design 
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and architecture : be that as it may, the tower 
or steeple which remains is purely Roman in its 
style, and most gigantic in size. 

Facing this belfry stands the sombre, time- 
soiled. Palace of Justice; a very grim-looking 
pile, with a ragged flag flaunting its tattered 
honours above the portal ; and only less repel- 
ling in its aspect than the wretched, but fortu- 
nately almost tenantless prisons which form 
part of the edifice. 

It was a relief to escape from the sounds and 
scents of the old town, after having stopped 
awhile to admire the facade of several elabo- 
rately ornamented houses of the good old 
gothic ; and to make a pilgrimage through the 
more modem city, to the Rue de Rome, in which 
stands a modest fountain, dedicated to the glo- 
rious genius who 

" Made the marble tremble 'neath his hand/' 
—to the immortal Puget. A bust of the artist 
surmounts the plain column, at whose base the 
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water gushes out; and which stands imme- 
diately in front of the house that he built 
and inhabited. It forms an angle with the Rue 
de la Falud ; and is small and unpretending. 

We yesterday attended the distribution of 
prizes to the pupils of the Royal College, 
which, owing to the cholera, had been post- 
poned six weeks beyond the usual period ; and 
as the weather would not admit of the cere- 
mony taking place, as it generally does, in the 
court of the coll^, the museum, once the 
chapel of the monastery, was tastefully fitted 
up for the occasion with draperies of crimson 
and blue, falling over the white screens which 
protected such of the pictures As were hung 
sufficiently low to incur the risk of injury from 
the crowd; and thus formed the beloved tri- 
colour. 

The tribune, richly draped with crimson silk, 
and decorated with a bust of the king, between 
two tri-coloured flags, was occupied by the 
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stage, and the seats of the professors, the 
table on which the prizes were displayed, and 
the well-cushioned /at^^euiZ of the mayor. 

Before the ceremony commenced, I amused 
myself no little with the company ; and it was 
droll enough to see the mild, pensive, closely 
draperied head of a Madonna rising above the 
screen, and over-topping the pink*satin hat and 
floating feathers of a petite-maitresse — or the 
stern brow and uncovered throat of a Roman 
senator appearing over the shoulder of a tightly- 
stocked and mustachioed cavalier. 

We obtained our tickets of admission from 
M. Jauffret, who, with that polite attention 
which he shows to all foreigners, and more par- 
ticularly to such as are literary; although un- 
able from indisposition to attend himself, accom. 
panied us into the Mus^e to secure eligible 
seats; which he accomplished with some difli- 
culty, owing to the great number of visitors. 

The students had not long taken their places^ 
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on benches placed amphitheatrically on each 
side of the stage, ere a military band stationed 
in the entrance-hall strilck up the Marseillaise 
Hymn ; and the professors of the 'college enter- 
ed, beaded by the mayor, and seated themselves 
in the tribune. 

The business of the day commenced with a 
very lengthy oration, delivered by the head 
professor of the classics ; insisting on the neces- 
sity of an earnest study of the old writers, and 
containing the usual flourish of scholastic elo- 
quence. Much was said of the French Demos- 
thenes, and the French Cicero ; and many alli- 
terative scintillations drew forth approving 
smiles from the attentive auditory. 

The political digression which followed did 
not meet with such general approval; for the 
city of Marseilles is famous for its numerous 
adherents to the exiled family. The speech at 
length terminated with an address to the colle- 
gians ; and after another piece of martial music, 
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the mayor read rapidly, and almost beneath his 
breath, something, or other which could not be 
heard half a dozen yafds off; ^^ the honourable 
gentleman was inaudible in the galleries.'^ 

The overture to Fra Diavolo followed ; and 
then the professor of history approached the 
table, and declared the prizes; which were 
dealt out with a very liberal hand. 

They consisted entirely of books, but wreaths 
of laurel were in about twenty minutes as plen- 
tiful as round hats. 

The most interesting portion of the spectacle 
was to see the youths, whose parents were pre- 
sent, led through the crowd to receive their 
well-earned laurels at the hands of a father or 
a mother. One young man carried off about 
thirty prizes ; and I could not help regretting 
that he had no relative in the hall to share his 
triumph. A fine noble-looking Greek lad was 
also conspicuous in the collegiate arena; and 
altogether the ceremony interested me ex- 
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tremely ; the more, perhaps, because it recalled 
my own school-days, and the conventual hall in 
which the same exhibition took place annuaUy. 

What a host of memories rushed back upon 
me ! What reminiscences of mirth and of mis- 
chief—of study and of struggle ! Never shall 
I forget those years; and on their part, the 
. good Ursulines of St. Omer yet talk of my ex- 
ploits, both of good and evil — of the difficulties 
that I overcame in the classes, and the dilemmas 
by which they were succeeded in the play- 
ground. 

Peace be with them ! 1 shall always love the 
veil and the rosary for their sakes ; for in my 
own case I may truly say, that they both bore 
and forbore. 



LETTER XII. 

Port of Marseilles — ^The Quai — Mixed Population — 
Grisettes — Marseillaise Poets — ^I'he Fish-Market — 
Church of St. Lawrence — ^The Blind Man and his 
Daujrhter— The Flower-Market — The Allies de 
Meilhan. 

BeUed9Mtd, 

Few prettier scenes present themselves to the 
traveller than the port of Marseilles. It is a 
glowing panorama in action, where noble blocks 
of buildings, forests of tall masts, a sparkling 
sea, and a clear sky, are ever to be seen ; en- 
Uvened by groupes in the costume of almost 
every nation under Heaven, walking, standing, 
and gesticulating, on the broad pavement which 
separates the gay-looking and attractive shops, 
from the glittering and land-locked harbour. 
' Descending the noble street, called La Cana- 
bi^re, the forum of the city, with its princely 
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hotel, and its pretty glimpse of the fruit-market, 
you arrive at once upon the Quai ; the resort of 
merchants, money-changers, mariners of many 
lands, and dark-eyed grisettes — the prettiest 
women by far, that are to be met with in this. 
Here the Algerine, with his small skull-cap, 
tight-Test, and close-fitting leggings of blue 
serge, elbows aside the tar of England, with 
his little straw-hat and well-ribboned shoes: 
or the Turk with his girdle of shawl, long pipe, 
and shaven head, covered with the unseemly cap 
of dingy red worsted, lounges beside the Persian 
with his ample turban of white muslin, his crim- 
son slippers, and jewelled hand. The Greek 
sailor, keen-eyed and active, with his dark 
moustache and voluble utterance, thrusts from 
him the Barbary Jew with his flowing beard and 
bent head; the Spaniard, the Italian, the Genoese, 
and the Austrian, are met in brief communion with 
the Russian from the frozen north, and the bold 
mariner from the shores of the Black Sea ; while 
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among these heterogeneous strangers, trip along, 
with well-poised head and graceful carriage, — 
amused, but not forgetful of their own attrac- 
tions, and fully conscious of the admiration 
which they elicit, many a young beauty of that 
peculiar class which is to be met with only in 
France ; and in no part of the kingdom can be 
seen to greater advantage than in Marseilles; 
where their charms have been so worthily sung 
by four poets, bom under their own dear sky, 
whose names have become more or less ce- 
lebrated : — Barthelemy and Mery, known in 
every saloon in Paris, — ^Dorange, who was born 
in song, and died at twenty-five, with all the 
graceful bays green upon his brow,— and, per- 
haps, dearer than all to the fair grisettes, be- 
cause he is more essentially one of their own 
rank in society, Daumier, the heaven-gifted 
bard, who, although only a simple glazier, has 
displayed poetical talents of a high and engag- 
ing order. 
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The port is shut in at one extremity by the 
rock of N6tre-Dame-de-la-Garde, and at the 
other by the dungeon-fortress of St. John, with 
its elegant round-towers and sea-washed ram- 
parts ; while the mass of shipping in the basin 
forms a noble centre to the picture, as the co- 
lours of many nations stream from the mast- 
heads of the closely-moored vessels. 

The organ of the Savoyard, and the wild cry 
of the seaman, greet you as you pursue your 
way to the right ; and passing in front of the 
stately Hotel de Ville, near which is anchored the 
gaily-painted and clean-looking police-barge, at 
length reach the little fish-market, near the 
Health-Office. Here the Provencal patois is to 
be heard in all its originality and force. A score 
of coarse and brawny women, bronzed by a 
southern sun, and urged on by a love of gain 
which calls forth all their energies, brawl and 
threaten each other,-*-cajole and jeer their cus- 
tomers, — and amid their jargon, emit at times 
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flashes of native humour, which are almost Irish 
in their brilliancy. 

These are the Amazons of the Quartier St. 
Jean, — the denizens of the vieille ville — the he- 
roines of the Quai — who are as hardy sailors 
as their husbands and sons; and devout and 
punctual attendants at the neighbouring church 
of St. Lawrence; the only sacred edifice in France 
where the sermon is preached in good racy Pro- 
vengal. 

It is really a pretty spectacle to look into 
its gloomy aisle during the celebration of 
the mass, and to see the floor covered with 
thinly-clad and strong-limbed fishermen, and 
their ruddy and healthy families. A more at- 
tentive and devout congregation never listened 
to the homily of a priest; and the mobile fea- 
tures of these excitable and enthusiastic chil- 
dren of the south, reflect so visibly the subject 
of their energetic and zealous pastor, that al- 
though I could not, on one occasion when I 
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visited the church, understand above half of 
his oration, I was enabled to comprehend the 
tendency and nature of the whole discourse, by 
watching the countenance of a fine girl who 
knelt near me, with her rosary in her hand, and 
her large bright eyes rivetted on the preacher. 

Her blind father was close beside her, and 
near him lay a crutch-stick which told a tale 
of further affliction; but the hand of affection 
had smoothed the pillow of adversity, for his 
coarse linen was as white as snow, and his gar- 
ments were neatly and carefully repaired. He 
too, listened with such intensity, that the play of 
his features was a perfect study ; and his sight- 
less eyes were strained in the direction of the 
pulpit, as though they were bright with an in- 
ward light at which the world could only guess ; 
and few, very few, be able to comprehend. 

I learnt their history. He had been struck 
with lightning at midnight, when fishing in his 
little bark, accompanied only by his son ; who, ap- 
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palled as he was by so frightful an occurrence, 
yet contrived to arrive safely witliin the shelter 
of the port ; and, amid the condolences of his 
acquaidtance, to deliver up his stricken parent 
to the care of his motherless sister. 

That sister, from the hour of their affliction, 
had devoted herself to her wretched father. 
She shed a torrent of tears when she found 
that the light of heaven was lost to the smitten 
one for ever, but she shed them for him, not 
for herself; and when they told her that he 
could never again depend on his own strength, 
for that his limbs were paralysed, she only 
smiled ; for this was a minor misery, while she 
lived to support him. 

Her brother, meanwhile, pursued the adven* 
turous and precarious calling of his father ; and 
often have I seen him drawing his nets at the 
Ch&teau-Vert ; or preparing for the more curi- 
ous capture of the tunny-fish at the Madragues> 
with as light a heart as though he had not a 
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blind parent, and a helpless and lovely sister 
dependent on him for support. 

Truly there must be something in this bright 
sky, which either teaches or inspires philo- 
sophy I 

But to return to the Quai. Many a pile of 
fire-wood, heaped neatly together, serves as a 
lounge for the elderly mariners, who, pipe in 
hand, and clustered together in groupes, tell 
long tales of. shipwreck and adventure, amid 
regrets for the dangers which they are no longer 
strong enough to dare ; and the pavement is at 
intervals covered with fishing-nets spread in the 
sun to dry, while their owners sit comfortably 
under the shelter of the houses, repairing the 
ravages of the last day's venture. Crowds of 
children, as fresh and as fair as the morning, 
meet you at every turn ; laughter and song 
blend with the strange tongues of other lands ; 
and, altogether, I know not a more character- 
istic and amusing scene than that presented by 
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the Quai of Marseilles during a sunshiny day 
in summer. 

The flower-market in the Cours Julien is 
very attractive. A line of pretty women, seated 
upon wooden platforms, beneath huge white 
umbrellas, and surrounded by their lovely and 
perfumed merchandise ; some forming bouquets 
for the bosom of a bride ; others weaving gar- 
lands of immortelles for the grave of a beloved 
one; and others again blending the scented blos- 
soms into pretty and well-fancied clusters, to 
tempt the fancy of some preuw chevalier on his 
way to the lady of his love ; form a coup (Taeil 
almost Arcadian ; and you have only to move 
twenty paces onward, across the Canabiere, to 
reach the fruit- market ; and to lose yourself 
among pyramids of golden melons, of amber* 
coloured grapes, of glowing pomegranates, and 
luscious oranges. 

Once a-year there is a flower-fete at Marseilles;, 
which is held in the Allies de Meilhan: a 
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lovely promenade, having a centre, and two 
lateral walks, sheltered by lines of noble trees. 
Here, at the festival of flowers, assemble all the 
youth and beauty of the city : while the fair 
merchants, attired in their gayest garments, 
form au avenue along the centre walk ; and stand 
amid a temporary wilderness of sweets, them- 
selves as fresh and glowing as the blossoms 
over which they preside. 

How many secrets are betrayed at the F6te 
des Fleurs ! How many love-tales are then told 
for which words never could have sufliced ! The 
fair one of the suburb looks to this lovely anni- 
versary as the harvest of her hopes ; and, while 
tending her flowers during the inclement sea- 
son, finds a solace for her toil in the anticipation 
of its reward ; while the beauty of the city, 
uncertain whether the heart she covets is indeed 
her own, endures the suspense unmurmuringly 
through long and weary months, assured that at 
the Fete des Fleurs her doubts will be resolved. 
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Nor are the Allies de Meilhan abandoned 
with the termination of the festival. During 
the fine evenings of summer they are the chosen 
lounge of the iUte of the city. A double row 
of chairs, which are sacred to the aristocrats of * 
the place, and may be hired for a sous or two 
each, fence in the centre avenue, where every 
luxury of costume, and excess of fashion may 
be found ; while the lateral walks are crowded 
by smart grisettes with their dark eyes, slender 
ankles, and short petticoats; whose merry 
laughter, and real gaiety of heart, leave them 
nothing to envy, though many a feather dances 
in the breeze, and many a jewel flashes in the 
moon-light, among the more patrician beauties 
of the grand avenue. 

So much for the fish, the fruit, and the flower- 
markets. My next letter must treat of graver 
things. 
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The Health-Office—The Cholera of Horace Vernet— 
The Plague of David — ^The Basso-relievo — ^The Plague 
of the Baron G^rard-^The Yellow-Fever of Viuchon 
— The Plague of Gu^rin. 

SxNCE I last wrote, I have spent two delightful 
hours at the Health-Office, over the magnificent 
paintings which decorate its comn*iittee-rooxn. 

The apartment is of very moderate dimen- 
sions ; but what treasures does it not contain ! I 
believe I ought, in compliment to the popularity 
of David, to begin by the mention of his chef- 
d'osuvre ; but I am still haunted by the " Cho- 
lera^ of Horace Vernet; a recent acquisition, 
and one which, even without its melancholy 
associations, must inevitably have blinded me, 
for the first half-hour, to every other painting 
in the room. 
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This picture was purchased by the city for 
the comparatively trifling sum of 80,000 francs ; 
and is the master-piece of the artist, — the figures 
do every thing but breathe. It represents the 
sick-bay of the Melpomene ship of war, whose 
crew have been attacked by the malady: one 
recent victim still lies in the back-ground, with 
the expression of the death-agony yet unfaded 
from his ghastly features : immediately in front 
of him an athletic sailor is employed in raising 
from " between decks ^ a new victim ; while in 
the centre of the picture are grouped the prin- 
cipal actors in the tragic scene. 

Leaning against a gun, on which rests an open 
register, is the quarter-master of the ship ; and 
his head is decidedly the most life-like that 1 
ever saw on canvas. It is turned towards the 
ascending patient with an expression of sorrow- 
ing curiosity ; there is no horror, no unmanly 
dread on the high brow, and in the speaking 
eye ; fear has no share in his emotion ; he seeks 
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only to ascertain the individuality of the new 
victim — every other question were needless. 

Near him stands a cabin-boy, whom the dis- 
ease has just attacked : the wrist of the lad is in 
the hand of the surgeon, who is gazing earnestly 
and pityingly on the young, fair victim, (for 
the boy, even amid his anguish, is of almost 
godlike beauty,) as he counts the fevered pulse ; 
while a sailor waits beside him, ready to obey 
his orders. 

What a tale of misery and despair is here told 
by the pencil — ^and so told ! The cholera-smit- 
ten are in the midst of the wide seas — they can- 
not fly from their fate — you see at once that 
each hour claims its victim : you have before 
you the strong man dead, and the stripling 
dying; with a hot sun above their heads, and 
hopelessness in their hearts ! 

By some strange perversity, the artist, who 
selected his own situation for the painting, has 
hung it in a false light ; but the authorities are 
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about to remove it to another part of the room, 
where it will be seen to much greater advantage. 
Opposite to this painfully-beautiful picture 
hangs the " Plague^ of David; and you will 
readily believe that it is but an exchange of hor- 
rors ; though I confess that to me (heretic as I 
am !) much of the eflPect of this justly-celebrated 
painting is lost, from the blending of the divine 
with the human, so common in the productions 
of Catholic artists. The eye has scarcely rested 
on the appalling group of the plague-smit- 
ten — ^you have not had time to thrill at the 
power of the pencil, which has thus placed before 
you with such startling fidelity the three stages 
of the pestilence, — the sickening lethargy of the 
growing poison — the delirious madness of the 
ripened plague — and the despairing helplessness 
of the expiring principle of life,— ere you are 
irresistibly impelled to the contemplation of 
the heavenly group which occupies the centre 
of the canvass. 
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Saint Roch is on his knees before the Virgin, 
praying for a cessation of the plague ; his figure 
is the perfection of grace, and his earnest and in- 
spired expression is eminently beautiful ; while 
the Madonna and Child are each exquisite. 
The hands of the Infant Christ are raised in 
supplication, and rest almost on the cheek of 
his divine mother, and the expression of his 
head is lovely. 

It is not until you have looked long and lin- 
geringly on this master-group, that you begin 
to perceive that the back-ground of the picture 
is crowded with figures,— the dead and the dy- 
ing ; and after having lost yourself for a time in 
the contemplation of grace and beauty, you are 
thus recalled to the subject of the picture. But 
the human sympathies which have been checked 
do not well forth again, — ^the feeling with which 
you gaze is a divided one ; and you think of the 
artist, while you should be engrossed only by 
the efiPects of his art. 

G 2 
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One of the great merits of this picture is its 
entire freedom from the crudity of style with 
which David has often been reproached ; and 
the objection that I have ventured in all humi- 
lity to make, is probably a merely individual 
one. Those very startling contrasts unhinge 
me ; but I am, nevertheless, most probably in 
error, for it is certain that the picture was ori- 
ginally painted as the altar-piece of the chapel 
of the Lazaretto, but was, when completed, 
considered so beautiful, that the authorities 
purchased it, in order to retain it in their city. 

On a line with this painting, above the man- 
tel, and veiled by a curtain of green silk, is the 
«* Plague^ of the immortal Puget, an unfinished 
basso relievo in white marble ; of which it may 
be sufficient to tell you, that after his decease, 
the city, anxious for the completion of so exqui- 
site a work, invited a celebrated Italian artist 
to Marseilles to apply the last touclies. The 
artist came ; but when he was placed before it. 
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he stood for awhile in silence and surprise ; and 
then suddenly turning away, he gathered his 
tools together, and bade his employers refrain 
from the sacrilege of adding aught to a master- 
piece, which he felt that individually he dared 
not touch. 

Passing this magnificent eflPort of genius, for 
which, soit dit en passant^ some English noble- 
man offered 110,000 francs, (although to the 
honour of the city it was refused) ; you stand 
before the " Plague '^ of the Baron Gerard. 

The fore-ground of the picture is perfection : 
the woman, whose stripling-son has just writhed 
under the plague-spasm, is of the most exquisite 
beauty. The blended terror and tenderness 
which are apparent in every line of her fine face, 
— ^the dilation of her large dark eye — the curve 
of her trembling lip, as she buries his face upon 
her shoulder, and strains him to her breast, as 
though she dreaded that he should be torn from 
her — the expression of maternal self-abandon- 
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ment with which she clasps infection, are per- 
fectly thrilling ; while a sweet infant is clinging 
to tier knee, and gazing up into her face un- 
heeded. She has no thought, no feeling, save 
for her " first-bom,''— her beautiful — the son 
of her youth ! A companion is dying beside 
her, but she oflPers no aid — she feels no sympa- 
thy : her heart, her energies, her very soul is 
wrapped up in her boy ! 

A strong man is expiring near at hand, but 
she moves not beyond his groans — she is uncon- 
scious of them— her ear admits no sound save 
the deep breathing of the sickness which is 

weighing down her child 

I could not waste a moment on the elaborate 
grouping in the back-ground, where M. de Bel- 
sunce, in crimson and gold, is distributing bread 
to a kneeling crowd. My heart was with the 
mother whose agony was too deep for hunger — 
whose famine was of the soul. 

Opposite to the windows hangs the great 
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picture of the " Yellow-Fever," by Vinchon. 
Here is another tale of sufiPering, of which the 
principal figure is a portrait. Upon a bed lies 
a dying man, over whom leans a Sister of Cha^ 
rity ; but it is not the patient whom she sup^ 
ports— -it is not the death of the exhausted 
victim which she contemplates with such wild 
terror. Kneeling in the fore-ground, and still 
grasping a ribbon with which he has just bound 
up the arm of the sufferer, a young man is sink- 
ing to the earth, — the physician has imbibed 
the infection; he who came to save, droops 
beneath the miasma of the sick-chamber, and 
the damps of death are already upon his brow. 
You feel that he would be prostrate on the earth, 
did not that woman-hand uphold him ; and 
you are tempted to rush forward to arrest the 
coward-steps of the attendant, who, terrified at 
the catastrophe which he has just witnessed, is 
hurrying from the room. 

It is a sad and a true tale ! During the viru- 
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lence of the disease at Barcelona, four young 
French physicians and four Sisters of Charity 
vowed themselves to the service of the victims. 
It is the death of one of the former. Dr. Ma- 
zet, which this noble picture has bequeathed to 
posterity ; and in which genius has insured an 
immortality of honour to self-sacrificing virtue. 
The " Plague'' of Gu6rin, a Marseillaise artist, 
is, to me at least, at once the most painful, and 
the least pleasing of the collection. Death is 
always frightful ; yet there is a morbid feeling 
inherent in our nature which makes us, at par- 
ticular moments, linger over its attributes; 
but who would wish the veil torn aside when the 
next change has come over humanity ?— when the 
work of decay is begun ? Even the beauty of 
the unburied victim, so prominent in the fore- 
ground of this picture, could not overcome the 
sickening disgust with which I looked upon it ; 
nor could I reconcile myself one whit more, 
though from a very different feeling, to the 
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corpulent gentleman in an old-fashioned uniform 
of bright scarlet, who is lifting from the earth 
the body of a young and graceful woman, whose 
nerveless hands have just unclasped themselves 
from the corpse of her infant ; even although I 
was informed that it was a portrait of the Che- - 
valier Roz^, whose humane exertions had tended 
so greatly to the diminution of the plague, by 
his promptitude in burying the dead. 

Surely his country might have perpetuated his 
memory in a less incongruous manner. As it is, 
the picture might be very appropriately called 
a Portrait of 'the Chevalier Roz^ and his 
Horse; for they occupy about two-thirds of 
the canvass. 

I have given you a very unartist-like account 
of these magnificent pictures, but I could not 
do otherwise; for although an enthusiastic 
admirer of the art, I can pretend to nothing 
further. I love paintings as children love flow- 
ers, — ^for their general beauty, and the feelings 
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which they awaken ; and even as they would 
cast away an inferior blossom to cherish one 
more attractive ; so I, in my turn, although not 
altogether unable to appreciate the value, or to 
detect the defects of a picture en massey am 
nevertheless quite incompetent to talk learnedly 
on the subject. 

The child may wreath its garland without 
being a botanist ; and, on the same principle, 
the spectator may feel the excellencies of a noble 
painting without being a connoisseur. We do 
not always enjoy those things the most, which 
we can the most perfectly explain. 
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The Ch&teau Bor^ly — ^The Count de Panisse — ^A Land- 
scape—The Picture Gallery— Old Masters— The Cha- 
teau des Eygalades — Residence of Josephine — Cha- 
teau de Fontainieu — Magnificent View — Fondness of 
the Marseillaise for their Bastides. 

Belle de Mai, 
The Chateau Bor^ly is, and deserves to be, 
the pride and boast of Marseilles. 

Situated at an easy drive from the city, 
backed by lofty hills, sheltered by majestic and 
luxuriant trees, and seated nearly on tKe border, 
and almost on the level of the sea, boasting a 
magnific^it terrace and a fine court, rises the 
princely ch&teau of the Sieur Bor^y, a wealthy 
merchant, whose taste, liberality, and elegance 
of mind were truly regal ; and who has left be- 
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hind him, in the well-proportioned and classical 
edifice which bears his name ; but above all, 
in thQ precious gallery of pictures that it con- 
tains, a monument more lasting than could have 
been graven into the eternal marble. 

The Chateau Bor^ly is now the property of 
the Count de Panisse ; a man of fine taste and 
refined mind, worthy to be the owner of the 
treasures, of which he does the honours with as 
much judgment as courtesy. 

Below the terrace, which commands a noble 
sea-view, is a fine basin, where a pair of swaus 
revel at once in the clear sunshine and the pel- 
lucid water ; this is fringed with luxuriant trees, 
and lower still flows the river. On one side 
spreads the sea, blue and bright, and dotted over 
with a hundred fairy barks ; on the other, vine- 
yards, and gardens, and meadows stretch far 
away, and form a lovely scene of landscape 
beauty. 

The glittering Huveaume, rushing towards 
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the sea with the hurry, and almost with the 
noise of a large river, attracts alike the eye and 
the ear; while the boats, filled with holiday- 
folk in their gay-coloured dresses, glide along 
under the cool shadows of the overhanging trees 
which fringe its banks: here and there a glimpse 
of the port may be caught ; and the wooded hills 
of Mazargues add to the cool beauty of the 
prospect. 

Admirable in its situation, correct and pleas- 
ing in its architecture, and judicious in its ar- 
rangement, the Ch&teau Borely still owes its 
great charm to the valuable collection of paint- 
ings which adorns its walls, and which is said to 
be the finest in France. 

Four exquisite pictures by Murillo, one of 
them considered his chef d'csuvre ; two noble 
Rembrandts ; a marine landscape by Ruisdael, 
of the most beautiful finish and detail ; several 
fine pieces by Puget, one of them a Virgin, and 
incomparably the best of his works ; two lovely 
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portraits by Mignard, of Anne of Austria and 
the Duchesse de la Vallifere; landscapes by 
Woovermans, Jean Miel, Van Bloum, Orisonti, 
Miens, Sinebach, Berghem, Both and Bandoin, 
Bruandel and Demarne, affording admirable 
specimens of these celebrated masters ; divide 
the attention with a St. Jerome by Calabr^se, a 
picture remarkable both for composition and 
colouring; an extraordinary marine view by 
Bakuisheen, saved from the fire of Moscow, 
and highly esteemed; and thirty-seven paint- 
ings on panel by Paul Parocel, a master whose 
works are as rare as they are beautiful. This 
set of pictures is remarkable both for colour- 
ing and effect. They represent the history of 
Tobit, and once belonged to the gallery at 
St. Germain-en-laye. A large sum has been 

frequently offered for this unique suite of paint- 
ings, but always refused. 

The gem of the collection is, however, an 
exquisite Madonna, attributed to Andrea del 
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Sarto, but by many connoisseurs declared to be 
the work of Rafaello, — any thing more perfectly 
lovely, more beautifully holy, it were impossible 
to imagine, than the expression of this divine 
head ! I could have looked on it for hours ! 

I might name a score of other pictures, all 
by eminent hands, and well worthy of mention ; 
but ev^i as it is, my letter bears no inconsider- 
able resemblance to a catalogue, and I most 
reluctantly forbear. 

M. de Panisse is justly and judidausly proud 
of his splendid gallery, of which he does the 
honours with taste and urbanity ; and few are 
the strangers who are not under an obligation 
to this gentleman for his ready politeness, and 
very efficient ciceroneship. 

Another ch&teau worthy of mention in the 
neighbourhood is that of the Eygalades, cele- 
brated as having been for some time the resi- 
dence of Josephine previously to her marriage 
with Napoleon; and prettily situated on the 
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banks of a charming stream bordered with 
trees, which takes its source a short distance 
above the chfiteau, where it forms a fine natural 
cascade. 

Beyond this river, sheltered by a neighbour- 
ing height, and overtopped by a pine-wood, 
stands the Chateau de Fontainieu ; which deserves 
a visit, were it only that from its commodious 
terrace the finest view imaginable may be se- 
cured. Every accessory necessary to the per- 
fection of landscape-scenery is here profusely 
spread around you; and superadded are the 
blue, bright, ever-changing sea, with its white 
sails and its sparkling ripple ; the town seated 
horse-shoe-wise round the port, and stretching 
far away towards the mountain-plain, until its 
streets dwindle into scattered bastides: — the 
neighbouring islands of Poradgue, Ratoneau, 
and If; and far away in the distance, amid the 
sunshiny waves, the little rock and light-house 
of Planier, like a speck on the horizon. 
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With these exceptions, Marseilles boasts no 
chateaux or villas at all likely to attract a stran- 
ger ; and it is wonderful that such should be the 
case, for there are several spots in the neigh- 
bourhood almost as lovely as those which I have 
just attempted to describe; while the city has 
boasted, and may still boast, more than one 
" merchant-prince,"" whose means would amply 
suffice for so elegant an indulgence. But 
handsome as many of their establishments are 
within the barrier, the wealthy Marseillaise do not 
appear to covet either cost or comfort in their 
dwellings without ; and ^^ Je vais k ma bastide,^ 
is said with as much complacency by the owner 
of one of the little white-washed and green- 
shuttered edifices to which I have already alluded, 
conscious as he must be of its many deficiencies, 
as though it were the Ch&teau Bor61y with its 
costly gallery, or Fontainieu with its almost 
matchless prospect- 
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The Hdtel de Ville— Statue of Libertat— The Great 
Hall — Serre*s Plague — ^M. de Belsunce — ^The Galley 
Slaves — Aromatic Mnegar — The Dead Mother — 
Council-chamber — Rctures — M. de Bellois — The 
A r tist-Housemaid. 

The Hotel de Ville is admirably situated on 
the Quai, and had it been built after the plan 
of Puget, would have been one of the finest 
provincial edifices in the country ; even as 
it is, it is remarkable for the bas-reliefs and 
sculptures which ornament its facade: and 
particularly for the escutcheon of France from 
the hand of Puget himself, which has, however, 
been subsequently subjected to a meaner chiseh 
whose, traces are very perceptible in the alter- 
ations that it has eflected. All the exterior 
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decorations are indeed more or less mutilated, 
except the bust of Louis XIV., which was only 
replaced in 1823. 

The building is divided into two distinct 
parts by a street which runs parellel with the 
Quai; and these are united by a light and 
elegant bridge, flung from the windows of the 
first story; the inferior portion being devoted 
to public offices for the transaction of business ; 
while that which faces the water is reserved for 
the accommodation of the city authorities, the 
Exchange, and the Council-Room. 

On the great stone staircase stands, in an oval 
niche, the statue of Libertat, who preserved the 
city when it had been treacherously sold to the 
enemy by one of his compatriots. It is a well- 
executed figure the size of life; and is armed 
with the identical weapon with which the hero 
wrought such worthy service. 

Having ascended the spacious stair, we en- 
tered the Great Hall to see the two pictures of 
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the " Plague,** painted by Serre, the pupil of 
Puget. The first represents the Cours; a 
locality rendered doubly interesting from the 
fact, that M. de Belsunce, the zealous and self- 
sacrificing Bishop of that period, performed a 
solemn High Mass on the spot, during the 
virulence of the disease; despite the depreca- 
tory terrors of the remainder of the clergy, who 
suffered the venerable prelate to undergo the 
fatigue and danger unassisted, save by the boys 
of the choir. 

I have seen two autograph letters of M. de 
Belsunce, written on that memorable day ; the 
one before the celebration of the mass, and 
the other on his return home ; both compiled 
in a holy and trusting spirit worthy of his 
high office, and of the frightful emergency in 
which he found himself placed. 

In the fore-ground of the picture is a portrait 
of the Bishop, urging by his prayers and com- 
mendations the efforts of a score of galley-slaves. 
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who are employed in dragging away the bodies 
of the dead into a heap, previously to their 
ultimate removal by the tomberauw, or plague- 
carts. These, the sole survivors of the despe- 
rate band who risked life for the purchase of 
liberty and pardon, which they were promised 
in the event of their outliving the scourge, in 
consideration of their rendering good service to 
the city, ultimately all fell victims to the pesti- 
lence, save four; who, on being interrogated 
at the cessation of the malady, on the means by 
which they had preserved existence ; stated that 
they had saturated their garments by accident 
with some liquid drugs, which they had over- 
turned in the shop of a chymist as they were 
carrying out his body. 

Guided by the scent, a clever practitioner, 
after a few experiments, succeeded in com- 
pounding the essence known with us as Aro- 
matic Vinegar ; and hence this pungent prepa- 
ration acquired in France the soubriquet of 
Vinaigre des quatre Voleurs, 
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The second picture represents the Hotel de 
Ville, and that portion of the Quai immedi- 
ately adjoining, cumbered with victims : among 
the gcoupes, not the least afiPecting is one in 
which an infant, still clasped in the arms of its 
dead mother, is endeavouring in vain to draw 
from her chilled bosom the warm stream of life. 
It was a fact that a child was thus found, and 
saved by a humane individual; and this sad- 
dening episode in the history of horror has been 
faithfully and feelingly depicted by the artist, 
who has also introduced his own portrait in a 
neighbouring group. 

The most attractive picture in the room, 
however, is that of F^ron, painted at Rome in 
1832 ; which represents the passage of Hannibal 
across the Alps, at the moment when he obtains 
his first view of Italy. ^The grouping and 
expression are masterly, and the colouring 
gorgeous without glare. The snow-covered 
mountains, crowded with warriors, form a mag- 
nificent contrast to the sunny and smiling. 
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though distant landscape spread out beneath 
them; and it is impossible to look upon the 
excited and eager countenances of the band, 
without almost sympathizing in their delight. 

From the Great Hall we passed on to the 
Council-Chamber, which contains a chastely 
chiselled mantel of white marble, the work of 
Chardini ; a magnificent full-length portrait of 
M. de Belsunce, by Langlois ; a vile daub of 
Louis Philippe, all gold-lace and frippery, 
by some obscure artist whose name has been 
charitably forgotten; a curious old head of 
*'Le bon Roy R^ne," painted by himself; 
and a kitcat likeness of M. de Bellois, who from 
being Bishop of Marseilles, was created a Car- 
dinal under the Empire. 

The venerable prelate is represented in his 1 00th 
year, which, however, he did not live to complete 
by three months. He was a great favourite with 
Napoleon, who on one occasion is stated toliave 
said to him ; " If your Eminence goes on thus. 
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I have hopes that you will live to complete your 
century."" To which the patriarch replied gaily : 
" Your Majesty is ungenerous. I have already 
made up my mind on that point, and should 
have desired something more at your Imperial 
hands."" 

We were next ushered into a small ante-room, 
in which hang four portraits, esteemed great 
curiosities from the singular story attached to 
them. They were painted by the female ser- 
vant of an artist, and are admirably executed. 
They represent her parents, her sister, and her- 
self, and are thrillingly life-like ; although, of 
course, deficient in the high finish and elaborate 
touches of a more professional and practised 
hand. 

Finding that she neglected her household 
duties to watch his labours, whenever she could 
intrude herself into his studio; her master, to 
cure her of so useless and unprofitable a habit, 
one day, half in sport and half in reproof, bade 
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her take the pencils, and convince herself of her 
waste of time ; when, instantly seizing the op- 
portunity afforded by the taunt, she surprised 
him by a performance replete with mind and 
judgment, which so delighted him, that from 
that moment he adopted her as a pupil ; and 
the result was before us. 



I now begin to wish that you were here 
The blue Mediterranean is laughing in the 
light; the song of the vintagers swells upon 
the wind ; the whole face of the landscape is 
decked in beauty;— and I am, as ever. 

Yours unalterably and unfeignedly. 
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LETTER XVI. 

The Abbey of St. Victor— The Plague— The Chapel— 
The Subterranean— The Crypt— An Ew ^o^o— Shrine 
of St. Andrew — Chapel of St. Lawrence — Cell of St. 
Lazarus — Fate of Four of the Early Christians. 

We have lately paid a visit to the Abbey- 
church of St. Victor, once a very extensive and 
well-peopled monastery, whose community-were 
all of noble birth, and exercised considerable 
authority in the city. 

The incense was yet smoking on the altar of 
Diana, in what is now the Eglise de la Major, 
when a few Christians assembled together in a 
subterranean beneath the spot on which the cha- 
pel of St. Victor at present stands ; where they 
performed the solemn services of their faith, 
wept exulting tears over the ashes of their mar- 
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tyrs, and concealed from Pagan eyes the mys- 
teries of their new religion. 

Subsequently, a monastery was built above 
the vault ; but as its situation beyond the city 
walls rendered it defenceless, it was soon de- 
stroyed by the Saracens. The spot was, how- 
ever, too holy in Christian eyes to be readily 
abandoned ; and from the ruins of the first mo- 
nastery sprang an abbey, whose mitred abbot 
boasted almost regal power, and which soon 
became celebrated for its vast possessions, and 
gorgeous decorations. Various modifications 
gradually took place in the community, and the 
monks were secularized during the last century ; 
but the Revolution ultimately dispersed them, 
their property was sold, and the abbey was in 
great part demolished. 

All that now remains of this once-powerful 
and extensive establishment is an insignificant 
chapel ; rendered famous, however, by its crypt, 
and a host of saintly associations. 

H 2 
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The monks of St. Victor lost much of their 
popularity during the plague ; when, instead of 
imitating the heroic self-devotion of M. de Bel- 
sunce, wlio, casting away all personal and selfish 
considerations, penetrated into every infected 
nook of the city, carrying comfort and hope 
wherever he appeared, they provisioned the 
abbey as for a siege; and after closing and 
securing every door and window, refused to hold 
any communication with those without; thus 
ensuring their own safety, as far as human 
means could tend to its preservation, at the 
expense of every generous and pious feeling. 

All vestiges of the habitable portion of the 
monastery are now swept away; and spacious 
manufactories and extensive store-houses have 
grown up over the space once devoted to the 
lordly monks of St. Victor. 

We entered the chapel during the celebration 
of the High Mass. The aisles were crowded 
with people ; the altar was glittering with tinsel. 
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and flashing with light; the officiating priests 
were gorgeous in their crimson robes and point- 
lace simtanes, and the atmosphere was heavy 
with incense. A lovely Magdalene hung above 
the spot on which I stood; and St. Lazarus, 
crowned with gilt paper, and surrounded by 
faded flowersj was in my immediate vicinity. 

The sacristan, when informed of our arrival, 
did not delay us a moment ; but beckoning to 
us to follow him through the kneeling crowd, 
caught up half a dozen wax tapers, and unlock- 
ing a door which occupied an arched niche in 
the chapel, motioned us to enter. As we crossed 
the threshold, he closed the entrance of the 
vault, and we suddenly found ourselves in utter 
darkness. 

The murmur of prayer scarcely reached us, 
although we yet stood within a pace or two of 
the iron-studded door, which, as well as the solid 
masonry of the wall, almost precluded sound ; 
and I may as well confess my cowardice, and 
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acknowledge to you that, until our guide lighted 
the tapers, and gave one to each of the party, 
I felt a strange sensation of awe steal over me ; 
for which I was of course indebted to the asso- 
ciations of the place. 

The keen cold air which met us as we 
descended into the vaults; the deep dreary 
silence, broken only by our own foot-falls, as 
they awoke a low, lingering reverberation ; the 
clinging darkness that seemed to mock the 
feeble glimmerings of our pigmy torches, and to 
fold, as in a mantle, the extremities of the sub- 
terranean; all conspired to form so strong a 
contrast from the glittering scene in the chapel, 
that it was impossible not to )deld in some 
degree to a feeling of solemnity that prepared 
us to receive with a proper portion of deference, 
if not with a perfect faith, the saintly legends 
which awaited us. 

At the foot of the stone-stair by which we 
descended, we found ourselves in a lofty vault. 
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deeply arched, and lighted by a grating from 
above ; and as soon as we were able to distin- 
guish objects through the gloom, the guide di- 
rected our attention to a screened bridge, built 
of hewn stone, which traversed the subterranean 
at the height of about twenty feet from the floor, 
and was supported by four granite pillars. This 
bridge terminated at each extremity in a secret 
door, that, during the period of the persecu- 
tions, afibrded a passage to those who sought 
refuge in the vaults, or who desired to attend 
religious worship, without risk to their personal 
safety. 

These latter were not, however, entrusted 
with the secret of the crypt that was beneath 
them ; nor had they any cause to suspect that 
the narrow chapel in which they oflered up their 
orisons in trembling and in tears, was but the 
beginning of a mystery — the mere portal of a 
sanctuary still more securely hidden. 

Having traversed, or rather made a tour of 
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the main vault, and remarked the yawning aper- 
tures whence the ancient sarcophagi have been 
torn away, we entered the chapel, which con- 
tains two curious objects. The first is a black 
Madonna, said to be I7OO years old; and fa- 
mous for delivering the city from drought, if 
fervently invoked ! 

The second is an ea? voto of last year — ^yes, 
actually of last year ; which was deposited here 
with great pomp and solemnity. It represents 
a dying man, surrounded by his physicians and 
friends; and was vowed to the Virgin of this 
chapel by the wife of the patient, who having 
been attacked with paralysis, and condemned 
by the faculty, was considered as a dead man. 
In this strait, the wife hurried to St. Victor; 
and having obtained some oil from the lamp 
that is suspended from the roof, she carried it 
home full of faith and triumph, applied it to 
the affected parts, and instantly restored their 
powers ! 
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Do we really live in the nineteenth century? 

From the chapel we proceeded to the altar 
dedicated to St. Andrew, who, it is asserted, 
was for some time concealed in the subterra- 
nean ; and beside it a small space, railed off to 
prevent the desecration of less holy contact, 
was pointed out to us as that on which the 
saint was wont to take his short and infrequent 
rest. To the wall immediately above it, is 
nailed a wooden cross, which we were informed 
with great seriousness was not the actual in- 
strument of torture by which the martyred 
saint had subsequently suffered, as that pre- 
cious rdic had been stolen at the Revolution ; 
but a comparatively modern one, which had 
been substituted by a pious Bishop, in re- 
membrance of the real and authentic cross, of 
which the monks of St. Victor had once been 



Our under-ground pilgrimage next brought 
us to a chapel, built in the time of St. Augus- 

h3 
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tine ; and dedicated to St. Lazarus, St. Blaise, 
and St. Louis, whose effigies decorate the back 
of the altar. 

Thence we progressed to that of St. Victor 
and St. Lawrence, whose shrine is of rich 
Florentine marble; but the greatest curiosity 
of the subterranean is the cell of St. Laza- 
rus, in which, as we were assured, he was se- 
creted for a considerable time ; and which was 
held, even until the "glorious three days,"** 
so holy, that no good Catholic entered it with 
his shoes on ; but, putting the Saint on a par 
with the Sultan, left his slippers at the 
threshold. 

This cell, which is entered from a narrow 
gallery at the foot of a second flight of stone 
steps, contains a very curious font, hollowed 
in the rock ; a confessional wrought in the 
same artificial manner ; an oven ; and an 
altar-piece, representing Mary Magdalene in 
the wilderness, hewn in the living stone. 



/_ 
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In this cell the entrance to a subterranean 
passage is shown, which, it is asserted, once 
traversed the port, and terminated in the vaults 
of the Eglise de la Major; but this is pure 
tradition, as no vestige of the existence of such 
a communication can now be traced. Be it as 
it may, however, the subterranean was well 
worthy of a visit. 

There is a sad tale told of four of the con- 
cealed Christians, who, during their retreat in 
this vault, ventured without a light into its 
deepest recesses ; and engrossed by the subject 
of their discourse, became bewildered among 
the windings of the subterranean. It is sup- 
posed that the dread of betraying their fellow- 
refugees prevented their using the only means 
likely to save them, by inducing them to ab- 
stain from any outcry which might be heard 
by their enemies ; for, when their absence be- 
came matter of comment and inquiry among 
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their friends ; and that after vainly endeavour- 
ing to obtain intelligence of them in the city, 
the anxious Christians bethought themselves of 
the possibility of the frightful catastrophe which 
had really occurred, a party volunteered to ex- 
plore the recesses of the subterranean ; and the 
miserable men were discovered huddled toge- 
ther in a corner, a mere mass of bones and 
putridity, defying their comrades to yield them 
even a grave, until time had rendered their 
remains less revolting ! 

But enough of this — ^my next letter will pro- 
bably be written from Nismes, as I am anxious 
to see its^boasted antiquities before I leave the 
country; and two vessels being shortly about 
to sail for Constantinople, we have no time 
to lose. 

The exact period of their departure is uncer- 
tain, as it will of course be greatly dependant 
on the * mistral," during whose continuance 
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(and it is now blowing hard) no vessel can 
leave the port. 

Meanwhile, farewell — and all peace and love 
be with you ! 



LETTER XVII. 

A Roman Arena — Extent of the Amphitheatre — Order 
of its Architecture — Ancient and Modem Sports— 
Terascon — ^The Saint and the Cannibal — Beaucaire— 
The Vice-roi of Catalonia — The Amphitheatre— 
Visions of the Olden Time. 

Nismes. 

Whence am I writing, think you? Even 
from the first stage of a Roman arena, — ^in the 
silence and solitude of a magnificent amphithe- 
atre, the very sight of which is worth a year'^s 
purchase, — on the spot that gives to Nismes a 
greatness and a glory which must endure as 
long as one stone of this stupendous pile rests 
upon another ! 

I am alone; for my father has wandered 
away I know not whither, to explore the intri- 
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cacies of the building. In places of this de- 
scription, those who appreciate the solemn 
grandeur, and the myriad of mighty memories 
associated with all around them, are seldom 
gregarious ; and thus I do not murmur at his 
temporary abandonment; 

What a world of emotions are conjured up 
by such a spectacle as this ! What grace and 
beauty, and yet what solidity in the archi- 
tecture ! How humiliating to reflect that man 
passes away in a few fleeting years, while the 
work of man^s hands can thus endure for cen- 
turies ; md stand forth to remote generations, 
at once an earnest and an exemplar of the 
labour, the ingenuity, and the magnificence of 
their forefathers ! 

The form of the arena is of the most perfect 
oval; and it is not until after a moment^s re- 
flection, that you can bring yourself to credit 
the fact, that so comparatively limited a space 
could indeed accommodate twenty-five thousand 
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spectators; but as you slowly run your eye 
along the three ranges of seats, which remain 
almost perfect ; and count the hundred and 
twenty vomitories that enabled the crowd qui- 
etly and safely to possess themselves of their 
allotted places ; the mind gradually progresses 
from wonder, to a rapt and speechless ad- 
miration of the consistent, the vast, and the* 
graceful attributes of this noble Roman re- 
main. 

The oval of the arena, which, as I before 
remarked, is perfect, stretches from east to 
west, and is four hundred and five feet in 
length including the walls; the inferior dia- 
meter from north to south, similarly measured, 
encloses three hundred and seventeen feet ; and 
the height of the building, from the foundation 
to the parapet, is sixty-six feet. I mounted to 
the summit, whence the arena itself is seen to 
the greatest advantage, and the city is spread 
out beneath in all its extent ; while the Tour- 
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Magne, another Roman ruin, crowns a neigh- 
bouring height. 

There is no positive danger in this survey, 
although you require steady nerves to under- 
take it, as, in point of fact, you are protected 
by projecting masses of stone, which are placed 
two and two between a couple of columns ; and 
amount in number to one hundred and twenty. 
These blocks are about two feet in height, and 
are pierced in the centre with a hole of about 
twelve inches in circumference. They were 
made, as the concierge informed me, to receive 
the poles of the tents or awnings that protected 
the spectators from the vicissitudes of the wea- 
ther; of which fact there can indeed be no 
doubt, as similar ones are to be traced along the 
cornice beneath. 

There have been many disputes as to the 
exact order of architecture of which this am- 
phitheatre is so noble a remain. It has been 
by some antiquaries assumed to be a blending of 
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the Tuscan with the Doric; while it is gene- 
rally admitted to be but an imperfect, or rather, 
perhaps I should say, irregular specimen of 
either. 

But what cared I, as I stood on the lofty 
parapet, listening to the learned jargon of the 
cicerone, for the cavils of science ? What cared 
I, as I wandered in silent awe among the co- 
vered galleries, when I had at length succeeded 
in ridding myself of the guide, to which school 
the thousand columns might belong, by which 
I was surrounded ? Or of what avail would it 
have been to me, could the " most potent, grave, 
and reverend ^ antiquaries have decided on the 
exact order of the four glorious gates that open 
into the arena ? 

No learned decision — ^no elaborated disqui- 
sition could have added one iota to the solemn 
and awe-struck delight with which I lingered, 
hour after hour, about the building ; shivering 
with that strange chill which is ever the atmo- 
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spheric concomitant of ruin ; and with that 
ringing silence in my ears which must be felt 
ere it can be understood. 

Surely this is the very age of vandalism ! 
What will you say, when I tell you that this 
noble pile is frequently desecrated by being 
made the scene of insignificant and pigmy 
sport ? That, where man once contended with 
man, — where the dying gladiator breathed 
out his last sigh amid the savage acclamations 
of admiring thousands, who overlooked the bit- 
terness of his fate in the greatness of his hero- 
ism, — where beasts of prey howled forth their 
rage; and man, in the pride of his strength, 
shouted back his defiance, — a few scores of 
people now assembled to laugh at the antics of 
a harlequin, or to weep over the pitiful sorrows 
of a melodrame ! 

A pretty specimen this of Utilitarianism ! 

I could have forgiven the wrestling-matches, 
which at particular seasons of the year take 
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place in the arena; for they are a lingering 
remain of the athletic sports of old, when men 
prided themselves on their personal prowess, 
and infused greatness even into their games; 
but to erect a stage all trash and tinsel, — 
to profane the solemn stillness of the place with 
the vaudevilles of the Porte St. Martin, and the 
fooleries of Punchinello— -alas ! alas ! 

" To what base uses may we come at last 1" 

Our journey hither was delightful ; and at 
Terascon we saw the Lancers who are about 
to accompany the Duke of Orleans to Algiers ; 
they are a very fine-looking set of men, and 
extremely well mounted. 

The suspension -bridge flung across the 
Rh6ne between this town and Beaucaire, is 
of very graceful dimensions; and is terminated 
on the Terascon side of the river by the castle 
of le Bon Roi Ren^, a solid square pile, having 
a round tower at each angle. 

This ch&teau was built in the thirteenth cen- 
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tury, on the ruins of a temple of Jupiter ; and 
it was not until two hundred years afterwards 
that it became the property of the Counts of 
Provence. But the most remarkable feature of 
Terascon is its annual procession in honour of 
Ste. Martha, the patron saint of the town ; who 
after her arrival on the shores of Camarqua, 
came to Terascon, only to find its neighbour- 
hood ravaged by a monster called Tarasque, 
who glutted his demoniacal appetite on human 
flesh. This cannibal was ultimately fettered 
by the girdle of the saint, and banished the 
country ; and since this happy event, a proces- 
sion takes place every year amid the accla- 
mations of the inhabitants, when a colossal re- 
presentation of the vanquished monster is led 
through the streets, attached to a ribbon, by 
a young girl. 

A statue, and divers relics of the saint, are 
preserved in a subterranean chapel of the parish 
church. 
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On the opposite bauk of the river rises a 
steep height which is crowned by the turreted 
Chateau de Beaucaire. This cheerful town 
stretches far along the river, and is celebrated 
for its fair; which, after those of Leipsic and 
Frankfort, is the first in Europe. 

On our arrival at the Grand Hotel de Lux- 
embourg, with its hundred sleeping-rooms, and 
better still, its salt-spoons and sugar-tongs (!) 
we found ourselves under the same roof with 
the Vice-roi of Catalonia, the Comte d'Espagne ; 
who having broken his parole, and been re- 
taken on the French frontier, was now on his 
way to Lille, under the escort of a couple of 
gensd'*armes ; which destination was, for some 
reason or other, so disagreeable to him, that in 
order to delay his arrival there, he had pleaded 
sickness, and had obtained permission to remain 
a week at Nismes ; where he continued a pri- 
soner in his chamber, with a gendarme con- 
stantly at the door. 
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From the window of our sitting-room I caught 
a glimpse of the majestic amphitheatre; and 
have already, as I before told you, spent hours 
within its walls. The twilight is beginning to 
deepen — the drums of the French regiment in 
garrison here are awakening the reluctant echoes 
of the pile; and as they die away amid its 
recesses, I could almost believe that I hear the 
far-off rumbling of the Roman war-chariots. 
But no: the Caesars, the Pompeys, and the 
Hannibals exist no longer; and it is but the 
hollow rattling of a Gallic drum, mellowed 
into music amid the reliques of mighty ages ! 



LETTER XVIII. 

Modern Nismes — Public Walk — Palais de Justice — 
Hospital — ^Theatre — The Square House — Museum — 
Paintings — M. Perrot — Singular Discovery — ^Tuscan 
Columns. 

Why did I come hither, when my stay was ne- 
cessarily limited to so brief a period ? I could 
linger at Nismes for months without the ennui 
of a moment ; for every hour is replete with 
enjoyment, where objects of interest meet you 
at every turn. 

The town itself is cleanly, and quiet ; and 
bears about it an air of opulence very unusual in 
provincial places. But to me the great charm 
of Nismes exists in the fact, that your memory 
is flung back upon past ages of glory and great- 
ness, when Rome stretched her giant arm over 
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half the earth ; and that while you encounter 
on every side some relic of the mighty past, 
you tread reverently, for you feel that at each 
step you may perchance scatter the ashes of 
a hero ! 

Nevertheless, it is but fair to confess that 
modern Nismes has its beauties ; setting aside 
those glorious remains which are doubtlessly 
the cause, in no inconsiderable degree, of its 
present prosperity ; for the town has become 
so certain a halting-place for lion-hunting fo- 
reigners, that every point of interest is railed 
or walled in, wherever the thing was practica- 
ble ; and you might fancy yourself in England, 
for your purse is constantly in your hand. 

The windows^ of our apartments overlook the 
public walk, which is a large square planted 
with trees, and raised artificially a few feet 
above the level of the street ; well gravelled ; 
and having in the centre a fine basin of dark 
marble, whence the sparkling water is flung 

VOL. II. I 
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high into the air by a jet d^eau^ that is con- 
stantly at work. 

About three hundred yards from our hotel, 
stands the Palais de Justice ; a modem build- 
ing, to which is attached the debtor's jail : and 
of which I shall only remark, that if equity be 
as clumsily administered within, as it is awk- 
wardly represented without, I pity its victims ; 
for two more laughably ridiculous figures than 
those which flank its entrance, I never beheld. 

The public Hospital is of great extent, but its 
beauty is destroyed by the fact, that the whole 
range of the building on the rex-de-chaussez 
is occupied by trades-people, and divided into 
shops ; and it is not until your eye is attracted 
by the two graceful groupes of statues which 
ornament the portal, that you remark the 
beauty of the superior portions of the build- 
ing, and the richness of its elaborately wrought 
friezes. 

A very handsome theatre terminates the 
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street ; which widens into a square, whose cen- 
tre is occupied by the exquisite structure ab- 
surdly designated the "Square House!'' — The 
last beautiful remain of the Roman Forum,-— 
whose thirty Corinthian columns are of such sur- 
passing workmanship, as to be considered match- 
less. The capitals are so delicately chiselled, 
that they have the effect of net- work ; while 
the acanthus-leaves are of inimitable grace and 
beauty, and stand out from the column with 
amazing boldness. All those which run along 
the sides of the building, (in form an oblong 
square,) are only partially detached from the 
wall, — about half their diameter, if my eye 
served me, — and are united to the edifice by its 
architrave and cornice. The frieze is laden 
with sculpture of great beauty, representing a 
dense wreath of foliage ; and the cornice is of 
equal richness. 

In front of the building is a portico, open 
on three sides, and approached by a flight of 

i2 
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those very steep steps so usual in Roman edi- 
fices. This portico is supported by ten columns, 
forming part of the thirty, but each distinct 
and perfect; six on the face of the building, 
and two on each side, a little beyond which it 
joins the wall of the main edifice. 

But alas ! how inadequate is this matter-of- 
fact, guide-book-sort of description, to convey 

to you any idea of the ** Square House'' of 

« 
Nismes! of its graceful proportions, its ar- 
chitectural elaboration, and its wonderful pre- 
servation I 

As you stand in the arena of the amphi- 
theatre, you are impressed by its stupendous 
strength, its skilful formation, and the majesty 
of its outline ; at the " Square House '^ it is 
the grace, the costliness, and the look of light, 
airy, fairy-like beauty which attracts you. The 
one seems to be mouldering away in haughty 
silence, — the other to smile at the slowness of 
its own ruin. After all, I prefer the solemn 
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gloom of the amphiteatre : there should be a 
majesty in decay, in order to impress the mind 
with the solemnity belonging to a past age, and 
a departed generation. Should you ever visit 
Nismes, I advise you to see the beauties of the 
Maison Carrie, ere you give yourself up to the 
glorious memories engendered by the vast soli- 
tude of the amphitheatre. 

The " Square House*" after having served in 
turn as a temple for idols, and a shrine for the 
true God, is now converted into a Museum, for 
which purpose its dimensions are totally inade- 
quate. In a locality like this, where scarcely a 
week passes that does not add some treasure to 
the collection, space at least should not be want- 
ing; but although the arrangement is only a 
recent one, fragment is already piled upon frag- 
ment, and capital upon monument, in most ela- 
borate disorder ; the centre of the floor being 
occupied by a fine piece of mosaic pavement, 
found at a depth of five feet below the founda- 
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tioDs of the building ; and supposed to have 
belonged to some house, demolished to 3rield 
place to this more important edifice. The large 
space railed off for the protection of the pave- 
ment, necessarily diminishes very considerably 
the accommodations of the Museum, which 
measures only forty-eight feet in length, and 
thirty-six in breadth ; and which already bids 
fair to be choked with riches. 

The largest, and perhaps one of the best 
paintings in the Museum, is a representation of 
Dante^s Inferno, by Colin. The collection is 
singular enough in one respect; for nine out of 
every dozen of the pictures have some horror 
for their subject. We found two young artists 
at work when we entered; the one copying a 
"Christ crowned with thorns,'' and the other the 
original picture of " Cromwell contemplating 
the body of his Royal Victim,'' with the coffin- 
lid in his hand ; suggested by a passage in one of 
Sir Walter Scott's novels ; and of which 1 re- 
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member to have seen two copies in England ; the 
one a bad engraving in a periodical ; and the other 
a magnificent pencil-drawing, very appropriately 
placed in the library of " Chequers,'' in Buck- 
inghamshire, the fine seat of the Russell family ; 
where the Protector passed so much of his 
time, and where many interesting reliques of 
him still remain. 

The keeper of the Museum, M. Perrot, is a 
professional antiquary ; and we passed from 
the " Square House " to his cabinet, which is 
literally crammed with objects of vertitf from a 
mummy to a medal. He has a good collection 
of ancient bronzes, many of them very curious ; 
particularly a small lamp representing Venus in 
her car attended by the Graces, and drawn by 
swans and doves. But perhaps, even while I am 
writing, it may be no longer in his possession, 
as the foreigners who throng his cabinet are 
constantly making purchases, — particularly the 
English; and where an object is elegant and 
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portable as well as antique, it very soon dis- 
appears. 

As we were about to travel further, we with- 
stood all temptation, and contented ourselves 
with admiring. 

A gold medal was shown to us in admirable 
preservation, which was found only six days 
before our arrival ; and a very perfect monu- 
ment discovered by M. Perrot in a singular 
manner. He had a rendex-^vous with a friend, 
at a village a few leagues distant from Nismes ; 
where chancing to arrive the first, he jumped 
off his horse at the stable of a small auberge, 
and leant for awhile on a large stone which 
served as a door-post. The quality of the stone 
struck him as not being that of the immediate 
neighbourhood, and he was induced to examine 
it more narrowly ; when, on loosening the earth 
at its base, and passing his hand under it, he 
traced very distinctly the lines of the sculpture ; 
and causing it to be raised, he replaced it by 
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another block of stone, and had it immediately 
conveyed to his house. The figure chiselled 
upon its face is very graceful, and although in 
strong relief is entirely uninjured ; it is that of 
a Roman Vestal, feeding the sacred fire: the 
form of the lamp nvhich she holds is extremely 
elegant; and her ample garment is very skil- 
fully draped. 

On quitting the cabinet of M. Perrot, we took 
another long look at the ^^ Square House ^ ere 
we bent our steps towards the theatre, which 
suffers considerably from its close neighbour- 
hood to so elaborate a specimen of ancient ar- 
chitecture ; a fact of which the modern builder 
was so conscious, that he abandoned the more 
ornamental and laboured Corinthian column, 
for the chaste and simple Tuscan. Rivalry here 
would have been insanity ! 
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Cicerones — Baths of Adrian — La Nyrapb^ — The 
Roman Basin — The Tour-Magne. 

Qow annoying it is when you are obliged to be 
led about, like a couple of spaniels, by a gar-- 
fon de place, who abnost yawns in your face, 
wearied with his everlasting ciceronianism ; and 
yet how impossible it is to dispense with his ser- 
vices, until you have become a little familiar 
with the locale. 

Thus we were hurried on from the wonders 
of the " Square House ^ to those of the " Baths 
of Adrian,^ which are situated on a spot bear- 
ing the designation par excellence oi << the 
Garden ; "" and well does it deserve the name, 
for it is a little provincial paradise. 
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The baths themselves are very beautiful ; and 
are built above the remains of those whose name 
they still bear; and which were accidentally dis- 
covered, in an attempt to render the waters of 
the mountain-stream, whence they are supplied, 
more available for the uses of the city. They 
are assumed to be precisely similar to those they 
have replaced ; and many portions of the ori- 
ginal stone are, indeed, worked into the present 
building. 

The first basin, appropriately named ^^La 
Nymph6e,^^ has in the centre a huge pedestal 
supporting the statue, with a richly ornamented 
frieze ; and at each angle a lesser one crowned 
with an antique vase. 

These latter decorations very imperfectly sup- 
ply the place of the original accessories, — ^four 
graceful columns ; one of which we saw in the 
Museum, reunited to its base and capital, both 
having been subsequently found. The base is 
very beautiful, adorned with acanthus-leaves, 
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bound together with plaited cords : the capital, 
less elaborately wrought, is nevertheless ex- 
tremely handsome and in good preservation. 
Each of these columns is supposed to have sup- 
ported a Naiad. The ancient bathing-rooms 
have been carefully retained ; and the modern 
architect has placed before them a new row of 
columns, on which rests a projecting cornice. 

The water escapes from this basin into a se- 
cond, commonly called the Roman Basin ; which 
was the reservoir of the original baths. It is 
square, and has six arches on each side. Work- 
men are still employed in directing the course of 
the stream that now floods the bathing-rooms ; 
and other improvements are contemplated. 

Above tlie fountain, whose source is shut in 
by a wall built upon the original foundation, 
semi-circular flights of stone steps lead up the 
mountain, to about one-fifth of its height ; 
whence you continue the ascent by an easy 
winding path, cut through the dense shrubbery 
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that clothes its sides, and which is beautifully 
kept ; until you reach the rocky summit where 
moulder the remains of the Tour-Magne, or 
" Magnificent Tower,^ which formed the north- 
em angle of the ancient wall of Nismes. 

Its elevated position, has combined with time 
to accelerate its ruin ; and it is now almost shape- 
less, though it still retains its air of massive 
strength : its height is diminished to seventy- 
eight feet, and it is buried about twelve feet 
in the earth. Its original elevation is supposed 
to have been between ninety-five and a hun- 
dred feet. 

It was, as is now ascertained, used by the 
Romans as a signal-station, and possessed an 
interior staircase to its very summit; the re- 
mainder of the tower being a solid block of 
masonry, without opening of any description ; 
and from its commanding situation, the light 
must have been seen at an immense distance. 
If this conjecture as to its original purpose be 
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a correct one, modem expediency has gone far 
to restore it, even in its ruin, to a nearly simi- 
lar use ; for it is now crowned by a telegraph. 
Upon the whole, I am Vandal enough to think 
a visit to the Tour-Magne over-purchased by 
the fatigue of the ascent. Elsewhere I might 
have deemed otherwise ; but at Nismes I con- 
fess that I grudged alike the time and the 
exertion. 

I am now endeavouring to redeem the one, 
and to forget the other, in writing to you ; and 
in assuring you of my unfailing affection. 



LETTER XX. 

Public Library — Statistical Curiosity — Antiquity of 
Nismes — ^The Temple of Diana — Naiiades and God- 
desses — Cabinet of Natural History. — The Monkey- 
Fish. 

I AM just returned from the public library, 
where I expected to have found much to interest 
me, and have been proportionably disappointed. 
The librarian did the honours very politely, but 
at once confessed, that to any one who had 
visited the libraries of Marseilles and Grenoble, 
that of Nismes could afford no inducement be- 
yond a fine collection of minerals and petri- 
factions. 

The manuscripts are few in number, and of 
trifling value ; and the only thing which attract- 
ed me was a local work, giving a brief account 
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of the city, and the variation of its population 
since the year 1350. An amusing calculation 
is made in 1367 ^^ ^^^ native nobility, amount- 
ing to four chevaliers, seven honourable ladies, 
and thirteen titled individuals; not one of whom 
possessed ten net livres of annual revenue ; and 
whose lives are stated to have been a Sysiphus- 
like struggle between pride and misery. 

The census of 1360 computes the number of 
souls to have been eight hundred ; they amount 
at present to between forty-four and forty-five 
thousand, without including the suburbs, peo- 
pled by three or four thousand more. 

Nismes boasts itself the birth-place of the two 
Aurelius Fulvuses, grandfather and father of 
Antoninus ; and also of Domitius Afer, a cele- 
brated orator, and favourite of Tiberius ; and 
this was all that I learnt at the library I 

The " Temple of Diana,^ also situated in 
< the Garden,** is an interesting and curious 
ruin, though antiquaries differ as to the actual 
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deity to whom it was consecrated; and have 
given to it as many names as it has stones left 
upon each other. A few fragments of the co- 
lossal statue which occupied the niched pedestal 
facing the entrance still remain, but they are 
insufficient to decide the point. 

All around the walls within the temple are 
heaped the mutilated remains of sculptured cor- 
nices, wrought capitals, imperfect inscriptions, 
and headless columns ; while the beauty of those 
portions of the structure that yet remain, make 
you grieve over the ruin by which you are 
surrounded. 

The centre niche, as I have before remarked, 
is tenanted by the statue of the deity ; it is the 
most spacious of the three which occupy the 
upper end of the temple ; those on either side 
terminating in a hearth, level with the base of 
the altar in front of the goddess, and having a 
semi-circular chimney. These were the sacri- 
ficial chambers, in which the animals were slain 
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and burnt, ere they were offered at the shrine of 
the presiding deity. Beyond these, on either 
wing of the temple, an open gallery originally 
ran along the whole length of the edifice, on the 
north and south sides, which were built of the 
same ponderous stones that have enabled the 
structure to resist thus long the destruction of 
centuries. Many of these stones are nearly eight 
feet in length, and eighteen inches in thickness ; 
and are united by ircwi cramps, without any spe- 
cies of cement, which gives to the domed roofs 
an air of massive strength extremely striking. 

One of these galleries still remains nearly 
entire ; of the other the only vestiges that now 
exist, are piled up within the main body of the 
temple, also nearly roofless. It is asserted that 
the entire edifice was paved with mosaic ; but it 
is certain that not a single fragment is now to be 
discovered ; while several of the sixteen columns 
that supported the cornice on which the roof 
once rested, remain sufiiciently perfect to enable 
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the visitor to form a tolerable idea of the noble 
effect of the original design. 

Built almost on thebordersof the < Fountain,' 
and under the shadow of a thickly-wooded rock, 
once within the walls of the city, no situation 
could have been better chosen than that of this 
temple ; for the clear stream sufficed at once for 
the ablutions of the priests, and the purification 
of the laity ; while the long cool shadows of 
the leafy height afforded a resting-place for the 
way-worn and the weary. 

It is not ten paces from the haunt of the Nai'ad 
to the Temple of the Goddess ; but methinks, 
had I lived in pagan times, I should have pre- 
ferred the worship of the sparkling water-nymph, 
'sporting in the clear sunshine between the 
flower-enamelled banks, to that of the sombre 
deity pent within four walls, and propitiated 
with blood ! 

From the temple we strolled to an establish- 
ment dignified with the title of the " Cabinet of 
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Natural History,^ which turned out to be a 
.private collection of birds, beasts, and butter- 
flies, very well preserved ; and I only mention 
it in order to tell you that, among other objects, 
the proprietor pointed out to us, as the greatest 
curiosity he possessed, the monkey-fish, which 
you may remember to have heard of in England, 
and which created a great sensation among the 
naturalists; until it was discovered to be an 
ingenious hoax, the work of an American, when 
it suddenly disappeared. 

Of course I made no comment on this very 
miraculous monster, which we were gravely 
informed was worth at least eighty thousand 
francs ; though I could not help laughing hear- 
tily, after we had left the exhibition, at so very 
unexpected an encounter in classical Nismes ! 
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Interest oi Nismes as a City — The Man with Four Legs 
— The Gate of Augustus — ^The Porta Cooperta— The 
Enthusiast. 

I SHALL not attempt to give you a detailed 
account of all the scattered objects of interest 
which attract the visitor at Nismes : here it is a 
monument — there an inscription just sufficiently 
effaced to excite the curiosity— on one side a 
caryatides— on another a basso-relievo. I will 
but name the most curious ; which is beyond all 
comparison, a whimsical statue in stone, at one 
comer of a house as you approach the Palace, 
called by the common people, *^ the man with 
four legs.'' 

This extraordinary production sets all con- 
sistency and proportion at defiance. From the 
waist downwards it represents two female figures 
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the size of ife ; and these are surmounted by a 
drapery which veils the chest ; dominated in its 
turn by a male head with a flowing beard. 

It is impossible to conceive that an original 
design has been here carried through ; on the 
contrary, the whole has the eflFect of owing its 
existence to the fantastic extravagance of some 
eccentric individual ; who, having crowned the 
inferior portion of a caryatides with the base of 
a column, to complete the absurdity of his con- 
ception, has worked out a monstrous caricature 
of humanity, by placing a bearded head above 
the already inconsistent creation of his distem- 
pered fancy. 

The gate of Augustus, built in the Roman 
year 786, (sixteen years before the birth of 
Christ,) is still in wonderful preservation, though 
it is now buried deeply in the earth ; so much 
so, that the two exterior arches originally des- 
tined to pedestrians, would now barely admit 
a wheelbarrow. Above these arches are two 
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niches, which are supposed to have contained 
the busts of Augustus and Agrippa. The two 
centre arches, through which passed the war- 
chariots, the mounted troops, and the various 
equipages of the city, are surmounted by a bull's 
head in basso-relievo. The division between 
these is formed by a small Ionic column resting 
on a square pedestal ; while the inferior arches 
are enclosed between two pillars of the Corin- 
thian order, — ^a mixture producing a singular 
and incongruous eflFect. 

The mouldering inscription may still be 
traced upon the face of the gate ; and it has 
decided alike its date, and the fact that this was 
the principal entrance to the city on the great 
Dominitian way from Rome to Narbonne. 

The barrier of Augustus is now that of the 
Gendarmerie Barrack. 

The Porta Cooperta, called by the moderns 
the " Porte de France," although much less 
elaborate in its decoration, is infinitely more 
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elegant in its ruin. Modem buildings now rest 
against its round towers; the huge stones are 
falling away from its grand and solitary arch ; 
and it stands in massive and severe beauty, 
spanning the busy street, like a spectre of the 
past looking down in majesty on the coil and 
care of the present. 

As I stood gazing upwards upon the time- 
worn towers, an old man bent with years, and 
leaning upon a staff, lifted the cotton cap from 
his grey hairs, and approached me. 

" Madame,*" he said gravely, " you are look- 
ing upon a mouldering relic of the glorious days 
when Nismes was a mighty city ; and the Ro- 
man Emperors feasted in her palaces, and drove 
their chariots through her streets. It is a great 
lesson for one so young as you are. I was born 
yonder, in the narrow hut which lies beneath 
the shadow of this ponderous work. As a boy 
I sported about its walls ; as a man I rested 
from labour in the cool shade that it flings far 
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along the causeway. I have now lived nearly a 
century ; and it yet stands even as it stood in 
my childhood. I have made a fellowship with 
every stone and with every lichen about it. I 
know that there are prouder ruins, and mightier 
edifices in the city ; but this one is dearer to me 
than all the rest ; and I love to believe that long 
after I have passed away, and am forgotten, the 
Porta Cooperta will yet stand to attract the 
admiration of the reflective and the curious.**^ 
* This was the address of a peasant, my dear 
; and although in my surprised enthu- 
siasm, I may perchance have heightened it 
somewhat in the translation, I beg you to 

believe that 1 have left the sentiment which 

pervaded it without a touch. 

Was not the old man to the full as interesting • 

as the Roman relic ? 

Alas! Farewell to Nismes: to-morrow we 

depart in order to prepare for our Eastern 

expedition. 

VOL. II. K 



LETTER XXII. 

Return to Belle de Mai— The Ch&teau d'lf— The Dun- 
geons—Cell of the Iron Mask — Prison-Pictures— 
Dungeon of Mirabeau — ^The Council-Chamber — ^Pri- 
son-Cell of Armand Polignac — ^Theatre — Oubliette — 
Towers — Condemned Cells — ^The Boatman. 

Belle de Mai. 
I WRITE once more from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean ; from the pastoral retreat of Belle de 
Mai. Our journey from Nismes was as safe and 
as uneventful as could be desired by the drow* 
siest of dowagers ; and, consequently, I may say 
with the knife-grinder : — " Story ! Lord bless 
you ; I have none to tell, sir.*" But since our 
return here, we have spent one interesting morn- 
ing at the Ch&teau d^If. 
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Despite the season of the year, the sky was 
blue and bright when we embarked for the rocky 
islet on which stands the fortress. It was not 
blowing more than what sailors call a afresh 
breeze,' and the wind was a side-wind, giving 
promise of assistance homeward as well as out- 
ward. In an hour and a half we were under the 
rock ; and our letter having been duly presented 
by the sentinel to the sergeant, by the sergeant to 
the officer on guard, and by the officer on guard 
to the commandant, we were at length invited to 
land ; and after climbing some rude steps cut in 
the living rock, and passing under a covered 
doorway, we found ourselves on an esplanade, 
surrounded by the guard-house, the barrack, 
and the walls of the fortress ; having the castle 
itself immediately before us. 

A second flight of stairs led us to a small 
platform ; whence, passing under an arched 
entrance, we reached the court in the centre of 
the dungeons. The interior door of this gloomy 

K 2 
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passage is closed by an iron grating, and just 
without the grating a strong staple is attached 
to the wall. Here we were told that criminals, 
sentenced to death by the cord, were executed ; 
while the other prisoners were compelled to wit- 
ness the catastrophe from within the court. An 
iron gallery runs entirely round the enclosure, 
which is square, and surrounded by dungeons ; 
those on the ground-floor being appropriated as 
condemned-cells, and those opening upon the 
terrace as receptacles for state -prisoners. 

A very deep well occupies one angle of the 
court ; and immediately above it is the cell of 
the Iron Mask. Although this mysterious per- 
sonage was its tenant only during a few weeks, 
ere he was removed to his dungeon at St. Mar- 
guerite's, I nevertheless examined it with much 
attention. The walls are covered with rough 
sketches nearly obliterated, which the jailer 
assured us were all traced by the hand of the 
Iron Mask himself. Pass over the assertion 
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without cavil, my dear ; why should we, 

by examining into such things too closely, 
annihilate the little romance that is still left 
to us in this age of mechanism and railroads ? 

It is at all events certain, that there was a me- 
lancholy interest attached to the rude outlines 
which had been scratched with bricks and char- 
red wood upon the whitewash of the cell — they 
were all symbolic of liberty. There were birds 
soaring in the air, — ships braving the tempest, — 
wild horses scouring the desart, — and, perhaps 
dearer still to the heart of the captive, a fair 
landscape, which was evidently rather a work of 
memory than a creation of idleness. 

There were also traces of more bitter and 
reckless feeling ; but these were evidently the 
work of a later hand— rthe productions of some 
less tutored and enduring nature. Many politi- 
cal epigrams had been partially effaced, but more 
than one still remained to prove the indomita- 
bility of the spirit whence they had emanated. 
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From this cell we proceeded to that of Mira- 
beau ; and it was not without emotion that I 
stood in the centre of his narrow prison, and 
leant upon the rude plank, fixed within the 
recess of the solitary window, whereon he wrote 
his celebrated " Lettres k Sophie.'^ 

We next entered the Council-Chamber; a 
vaulted apartment, where iron staples are driven 
into the stone- work about three feet from the 
ground, to which the prisoners were formerly 
attached in a crouching attitude, and thus de- 
tained during the whole process of their trial. 
It is lighted by two grated apertures opening 
from the domed roof, and one narrow em- 
brasure. 

The next cell that we invaded was that of 
Armand Polignac, implicated in the fabrication 
of the Infernal Machine in 1804 ; and we were 
not a little startled on discovering that the 
adjoining apartment had been used as a Theatre 
by the prisoners, who had amused their captivity 
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by enacting plays within its grim and grated 
precincts. 

Beyond this "mockery of mirth'' opens an 
Oubliette^ wherein the prisoner could enter 
only upon his hands and knees ; and whence 
being impelled onward by the bayonets of the 
guard, he ultimately fdl through a closed 
funnel upon the jagged rock which forms the 
foundation of the fortress. All this was gloomy 
enough ; and I was not sorry to find myself, a 
few moments later, standing upon the summit 
of the lower of the towers, with the fine, light, 
aromatic breeze playing about me. 

My visions were, however, soon called back 
to earth, and earthly horrors ; as our cicerone 
pointed out the spot upon this narrow space, 
where, standing against a grey and hoary but- 
tress, supporting a portion of the castellated 
outer wall, the prisoners condemned to be shot 
were executed. The fatal bullets might be 
traced in considerable numbers by deep inden- 
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tations in the brick-work ; but I was iii no mood 
to pursue so heart-sickening an occupation. 

From this tower, we proceeded to visit the 
condemned cells; and miserable indeed they 
were, — without a ray of light, or a breath of air- 
It appeared almost impossible for human beings 
to exist in such an atmosph^e, even for a few 
hours; but we are assured that, such is the 
tenacity of life, there had been instances of an 
individual lingering amid their horrors for 
months. 

You may imagine the misery of such incarce- 
ration, when I tell you that a gentleman of the 
party measured two of these cells : the larger 
one was eleven feet long, six feet across, and 
five feet six inches in height ; while that within 
was but seven feet in length, four in breadth, 
and five feet two inches high. This den was 
approached through a short gallery, whose wall 
was perforated at the extreme end by a small 
window, through which a stout man could with 
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difficult; thrust his arm ; and even this mise- 
rable aperture was cross-barred with iron ! 

The gallery was the exercise-ground of the 
condemned tenants of the adjacent dungeons ; 
and they were permitted singly to traverse this 
gloomy passage for two hours each day ! 

From the summit of the principal tower there 
is a fine view, not only of the city itself, but of 
a wide extent of picturesque country, and a 
noble sweep of sea. The new lazaretto, occu- 
pying an island close beside the fortress, is a 
convenient and cheerful-looking building ; and 
the light-house in the distance forms a promi- 
nent and pleasing object. 

Altogether, the Ch&teau d'lf, with its dun- 
geons^ its galleries, and above all, its associations, 
is well worthy of a visit ; but the interest of the 
morning did not terminate, for me at least, with 
the polite parting bow of the commandant of 
the fortress. 

Our boatman was a little, withered, weather- 

k3 
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beaten man, whose hair was white with age, 
and whose frame was bent by labour, as well 
as time. On our way to the castle he had pre- 
served an uninterrupted silence, which, sooth to 
say, we had made no eflfort to terminate ; for, on 
the fresh outpouring of our animal spirits, the 
wave that danced beneath us, and the wild 
breeze which filled our sail ; the sea-birds that 
swept over our heads, and the ever-changing 
beauty of the receding shores, had supplied us 
with sufficient subjects of interest and conver- 
sation ; but when, with less elastic fancies, and 
more exhausted energies, we returned to our 
little bark, and once more set sail ; the vulgar 
necessities of every-day existence prompting us 
to a hasty developement of the savoury contents 
of our well-filled provision-basket, the sight of 
its treasures appeared to change, as by some 
magic, the nature of our venerable Charon. The 
grey woollen cap was lifted smilingly from his 
white head, as he swallowed a draught of gene- 
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rous wine ; and the flood-gates of his eloquence 
were flung wide at once. 

" Ces dames^ he said with a quiet smile, 
" have lingered long among the dungeons. It 
is but a sad pastime at best ; and well is it for 
those who can walk forth in freedom when they 
are weary of it. Brave hearts have broken be- 
hind the bars of the old castle — ay, and yonder 
too,'' — ^and as he spoke, he pointed towards Fort 
St. John, which we were rapidly approaching. 

" I can well believe it I'' was my immediate 
rejoinder ; as I was struck by the sudden air of 
animation and intelligence which had lighted up 
the old man's countenance, and lent a fire to his 
dim eye ; for I instantly felt convinced that he 
had a tale to tell, and only required encourage- 
ment. " Were you ever in Fort St, John ?" 

The old man smiled again ] but this time it 
was with a proud expression as he answered, 
** Few could tell Madame such a tale as I can, 
of that tower at the entrance of the port — the 
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round one, with a narrow platform immediately 
beneath it. In that tower Philippe Egalit^ was 
confined, when he little hoped that his son," — 
and as be spoke he half-lifted the woollen cap 
once more from his head, — " that his son would 
ever sit on the throne of France.*^ 

" Have you reason to believe,'" I inquired, 
struck by the singular chance which promised 
to gratify my long-thwarted curiosity ; " that 
the king^s father really was imprisoned in Fort 
St. John?" 

^^ Madame will admit that I cannot be de- 
ceived," was the answer, " when I tell her that 
the wife of my brother, who is now a poor wi- 
dow, living in the vieille ville, was his atten- 
dant; and, moreover, the very individual who 
concerted his escape." 

<^ Drink another glass of wine, and tell us the 
story ;" I exclaimed anxiously. " From you I 
shall at last, I doubt not, hear the truth." 

The old man willingly obeyed ; he drained a 
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deep draught with great apparent relish, and 
with a gesture whose grace would have done 
no dishonour to a courtier ; and then at once 
plunged into his narrative. 

But my paper is exhausted, and you shall 
have the old man's story in my next. 



LETTER XXIII. 

Ihe Boatman's Story. 

" My brother's wife, as I told you, mesdames,'' 
commenced the grey-headed boatman, "was 
the attendant of the illustrious prisoner ; and 
often, very often did the tears rush into 
the eyes of Marianne as she entered his cell, 
and found him leaning against the closely- 
barred casement, looking longingly upon the 
world without. These gentlemen, if they have 
servedy are well aware how ill the active spirit 
brooks restraint ; and such was that of Philippe 
Egalit6. 

^' He watched the flight of the sea-gulls, and 
sighed as he saw them spread their grey wings, 
and sweep across the waves, — ^he followed the 
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swift track of the little skiffs that darted past 
the tower out into the blue sea beyond, — ^he 
listened to the song of the mariner, and the 
busy hum of the city streets, — and started as 
the measured tread of the guard on the rampart 
of his prison called back his thoughts to his 
own hated thraldom. 

" Marianne had a tender heart, and thus she 
could not witness the silent grief of the lordly 
captive, without imbibing a portion of his me- 
lancholy ; while, woman-like, she betrayed her 
interest in his sorrows almost as soon as she 
felt it. It is not difficult to believe that the 
captive endeavoured to profit by a sympathy 
as welcome as it was unexpected. He told the 
simple and warm-hearted Marianne thrilling 
tales of his unequal fortunes; and dropped 
hints of her power to brighten them. The 
pitying woman desired no better, but of herself 
she was only too conscious that she could do 
little; while she shrank with a terror by no 
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means extraordinary or uncalled-for, from the 
risk of involving either herself or others in an 
adventure which, if discovered, was certain to 
involve the personal safety of every individual 
connected with it. His eloquence nevertheless 
won upon her heart, while his sorrows softened 
it ; and after a long interval of irresolution and 
timidity, she at length promised to seek counsel 
of her husband. 

^^ Jacques was a fisherman, mesdames, a 
worthy and honest lad ; industrious as a spider, 
and brave as a lion ; a French sailor, with a 
true heart, and a ready hand ; somewhat hot- 
headed withal, as Marianne well knew, and 
on this very fact she built her hopes of his 
assistance. 

" You will not doubt that he was startled by 
the wild scheme of his excited and anxious wife, 
when she first explained to him her hopes, her 
projects, and her fears ; but he loved his simple- 
minded Marianne, and he would not chide her ; 
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though he treated her for awhile as a froward 
and wilful child, and laughed at her earnest- 
ness. Day after day, however, the subject was 
resumed ; and at length he was induced to lay 
on his oars under the casement of the captive's 
cell, and to imply an interest in his misfortunes, 
which aroused the prisoner to yet wanner en- 
treaties and more urgent efforts to excite the 
active services of Marianne. 

" But I am telling a long story ;'' said the old 
man, checking himself ; *<and I shall only weary 
you with many words, when very few will suf- 
fice to satisfy you that he did not strive in 
vain. The dress of Marianne concealed a coil 
of well-twisted rope, by which the captive was 
to lower himself from the casement to the little 
platform, that is now plainly visible on our 
left-hand ; her hair became the hiding-place of 
a couple of sharp files, with which the iron 
bars were to be severed; and Jacques had 
pledged himself to be in waiting with his boat 
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to receive and secrete the fugitive when he 
descended. 

" So far all went well ; but the work was 
yet to do ; and as the nights were bright, and 
the sky flooded with moonlight, the prisoner 
had ample time to execute the first portion of 
his task, ere gloom and darkness rendered it 
safe for him to attempt his escape. Skilfully 
and secretly he worked, and no suspicion was 
excited ; nor did the heart of the captive him- 
self beat more tumultuously when the eventful 
midnight at length arrived which was to decide 
his fate, than those of Jacques and his anxious 
Marianne. Nature seemed to be a party in the 
plot ; for as the sun set, a thick, dense bank 
of clouds obscured its parting radiance; and 
when the darkness gathered over the sea, down 
came the rain in torrents, borne furiously along 
by the wild squalls of wind that swept across 
the port. 

" The little boat of Jacques rocked fright- 
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fully in the gusts, but his heart was firm ; and 
he knew that his wife, after taking leave of 
her imprisoned master, and commending him 
from her spirit-depths to the Virgin and the 
blessed Saints, would be awaiting him at an 
appointed spot not far from the shore, to assist 
him, if need were, in securing the escape of 
the royal fugitive. 

"With this conviction Jacques fearlessly 
pursued his purpose ; and within a few seconds 
of the time at which he had promised to be 
at his post, a shrill whistle, that to any ear 
but one prepared for such a signal, must have 
passed for the sweeping of a gust of wind across 
the battlements, or the cry of a startled sea- 
bird, brought the prisoner to the narrow win- 
dow of his dungeon. The bars, already ground 
away by the file, were htetily and quietly with- 
drawn ; the rope, made fast to the heavy iron 
bedstead of the cell, was flung from the case- 
ment, and hung almost to the platform, beneath 
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whicli the boat rocked and heaved with the 
heavy sea that dashed itself into foam against 
the tower; and soon the practised, and now 
sharpened eye of Jacques, discovered the form 
of the prince, as it passed through the narrow 
aperture with some difficulty, and hung for a 
moment suspended mid-way between the win- 
dow and the boat. 

" But the temporary suspense was . fright- 
fully terminated ; for the anxious Jacques had 
not time to utter an Ave^ ere he saw the prisoner 
fall heavily on the platform ; while a low groan 
assured him that some bitter consequence had 
ensued. 

"Well was it, both for the prince and his 
deliverer, that a wilder night never heaved up 
the stormy waves of the Mediterranean; for 
thanks to the howling of the wind, and the 
darkness of the scud that drove over the sky, 
they continued unobserved ; and Jacques ascer- 
tained to his dismay, that the captive, by the 
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failure of the rope, had broken his leg above 
the knee, and was writhing with agony. 

" No time was to be lost, — ^nor was it ; and 
although Jacques was unable to the day of his 
death to explain how the thing was done, it is 
certain that he contrived by some means to get 
the wounded man on board the boat ; and to 
row him safely to the spot where Marianne, 
trembling with anxiety and shivering with cold, 
stood, eagerly looking for her husband and the 
fugitive. 

" A few words sufficed to tell her all, but 
Marianne was not easily daunted ; and she felt 
at once that these circumstances only entailed 
the necessity of additional care and caution. 
The prince was wrapped up in the wet sails 
that lay at the bottom of the boat, and carried 
between the husband and wife to their mise- 
rable room, on the ground-floor of a squalid 
house in the vieille ville. There, in a wood- 
closet, rudely constructed of a few coarse 
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planks, and pillowed on a seaman^s cloak, was 
stretched the agonized form of our king's 
father ; and there, with Jacques for his doctor, 
and Marianne for his nurse, in darkness and in 
dread, lay the suffering prince; while the alarm- 
guns were booming along the water from the 
ramparts of the fortress, and the city was over- 
run by soldiers in pursuit of the fugitive. 

"But he escaped them, mesdames ! ^ ex- 
claimed the old man, while his eye lightened 
up, and the blood gushed over his wrinkled 
forehead ; ** He escaped them ! and departed 
from the hovel of my brother, by the assistance 
of some trusty friends to whom he had made 
known his retreat. Where he went, I have for- 
gotten ; and perhaps you do not need telling 

And here we are, under the very window ; this 
is the platform — ^you see I can almost touch 
it with my oar; and I have nothing more to 
add, except my thanks that you have listened 
with so much patience to my story.'' 
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"But how has it chanced, my friend,'^ I 
asked, " that you have never been rewarded 
for so signal a service to a member of the 
reigning family ? You are an old man, and 
are becoming too feeble for your business. 
Why do you not petition the king for a pen- 
sion for your sister-in-law, if not for yourself.? 
Louis Philippe has rewarded, with the greatest 
liberality, services far less essential than this." 

" We have done it, madame ;'' was the ready 
answer; "we have a friend on the Quai, a 
writer ; and he put together a petition of three 
pages for us, that it would have done the king 
himself good to read. But alas ! nothing came 
of it." 

"And through what channel was it con- 
veyed?" I inquired, now as much interested 
in the old man as I had previously been with 
his story. " Are you sure that it ever reached 
the Tuilleries ? " 
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** Who can say ? *" he replied sadly ; " Mari- 
anne and I dressed ourselves in our best 
clothes on a fine morning, just after the Three 
Days that put the son of the prisoner of 
Fort St. John on the French throne; and 
* carried the petition ourselves to the Prefecture, 
where we found M. le M aire, who looked over 
it, and promised that when an opportunity 
ofiered, he would forward it to Paris ; but since 
that day we have heard no more of it.'*' 

" And never will ; " I answered somewhat 
abruptly. " Why, my good old man, the 

Marquis de was Mayor of Marseilles at 

that period. I know him well — ^he is a Carlist, 
heart and soul ; and of course made alumettes 
of your petition.'' 

" Our Lady's will be done ! " said the boat- 
man quietly. " What can a poor man expect 
who has no friend to take his part P Take care 
of your fingers, madame, for I am going to 
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run the boat close along-side that small brig. 
Should you go on the water again in the course 
of the week, will you be so good as to ask for 
*The Two Brothers ?''' 

And thus it was, my dear , that I 

ascertained the locality of Philippe Egalit6's 
dungeon. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Cowardice — A Classic Voyage^Dreams — A Vision in 
Verse — A few Last Words. 

I WRITE to you from Marseilles, my dear , 

for the last time ; a mere billet (Tadieu^ ere we 
embark to-morrow evening in the Austrian brig 
Naxaret, for the City of the Sultan ! 

I have resolved to scatter my cowardice to 
the winds— or to bequeath it to a monastery — 
or, in short, to dispose of it in any way by which 
I may be rid of its trembling visitations for the 
next twelve months. 

Who can afford to be a coward in the iEgean 
Sea, among the " Isles of Greece,^ or on the clas- 
sic Propontis.? Not I, at least But enough 

of this persiflage. It is in vain that I attempt 
to cheat either you or myself — my heart is 
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heavy ; and my spirit sad. I cannot forget, even 
amid all my enthusiasm, that every hour is 
widening the distance between me and my home; 
that my friends, my mother-— even Europe itself 
will, ere I return, have been merely memories. 
Were not my father with me, I believe that 
my resolution would fail me at the eleventh 
hour. 

All the crew of our " floating prison "" are 
Italians ; and the captain, as we have been 
informed, a poet ! Is not this encouraging ? 

The whole of last night I dreamt of the 
Chateau d''If. I presume that I was indebted 
to my low spirits for my cheerless visions. Cer- 
tain it is, that while my sleep lasted, I experi- 
enced all the horrors of captivity; and my mind 
was so much impressed by the terrors of the 
night when I rose, that I recorded my sensa- 
tions, in what the ingenious author of The 
Mysteries of Udolpho was wont to denominate 
" a Copy of Verses." 

L 2 



A VISION IN VEBSE. 

As Mr. has kindly offered to take charge 

of my letter, its bulk will be unimportant ; and 
you may as well have the benefit of my dulness 
as a parting bequest from the " fair citie of 
Marsilia.'' Here it is : — 

I lay upon a dungeon floor. 

On my damp and scanty bed; 
And many a wretch had lain there before. 
For the walls were scrawled and scribbled o'er 

On high above my head. 
There were rude initials, strangely blent. 
The pastime of imprisonment ; 
There were holy signs of faith and trust. 
Sketched with the foul corroding rust 

Of some iron instrument; 
There were ribald couplets, deeply writ. 
Where coarseness marred the effect of wit. 

And negatived the intent; 
There were outlines, which appeared to trace 
The features of some cherished face. 

The work of time and care; 
Begun, perhaps, when hope was high. 
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In the first months of captivity, 

But finished in despair! 
And all this had been wrought by haads^ 
* Fetter'd, like mine, in iron bands ; 
The task, perchance, of many years. 
Produced mid misery and tears ; 
The pastime which had tried its pow*r 
To cheat pale Sorrow of an hour. 

And, still more sad 1 there was a row 

Of notches in the cell. 
Which seem'd to have been made to show. 
How many days could come and go. 

Mid fate so terrible i 
Alas ! it was a weary line, 
A t once a symbol and a sign. 

To those who f<^owed there : — 
Weeks, months, and years were counted o'er. 
And set apart, a saddening store 

Of anguish and despair ! 

I tried to guess what hand had wrought 
These promptings to soul-maddening thought ; 
I tried to picture forth the gaze 
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Of the stern and stedfast eye. 
Which numbered there the noted day» 

Of a dread captivity I 
At first each notch was straight and long ; 
The captive's nerves were firm and strong ; 
Or thus the line could not have gone 
So deeply through the jagged stone : 
Long wore the marks this trace of force; 

But soon they ceased to be 
So firm and even in their course ; 

And I almost seemed to see 
The th robbings of the unsteady hand, 
Which shook within its iron band — 
The bounding pulse that beat, and spurned 
The fetter beneath which it burned. 

And fevered to be free I 

This was the first sad change; but more 

Upon the next I wept : 
He who once smote even to the core 
Of the rude stone, which darkly bore 

The record that he kept. 
Now left a lighter trace of woe. 
As if his strength were waning low. 
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Faints and more faintly, every line 
Bore proof of manhood's swift decline. 

Mid famine^ grief, and thrall ; 
At last there was one notch, so light 
It scarcely had been finished quite : 
Life's last sad effort, half in vain. 
To follow up the list of pain — 
And I could almost feel and see 
That Death had set the prisoner free. 

Ere he had time for all I 

But, saddest still, — full many a trace. 
Remained in that unhappy place. 
Of the wild madness, which despair 

Had wrought upon the brain ; 
And which had been eternized there 

In agony and pain, — 
The madness of demoniac glee, 
Vented in curse and blasphemy ; 
Dark images of phrenzied mirth. 
In the heart's misery pour'd forth : 
Clingings to base, unholy things. 
Unbridled, vain imaginings ; 
Murmurs, where prayers had more avail'd. 
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Curses, where orisons had fail'd. 

Blood, vrhere there needed tears ; 
And still each base impress remained. 
By which the rough-hewn walls were stain'd 
Of erst, in long passed years. 

Others had been less dark of mood 

In their ungenial solitude ; 

And it was strange to mark how thoughit 

Was with bright gleams of freedom fraught; 

How it had fondly loved to rest 

On each unfetterM thing ; 
A ship upon the billow's crest — 

A bird upon the wing — 
A tall steed riderless and free- 
All symbols of that liberty 

For which each hour they sighed ; 
And it was maddening to know 
That they who strove to cheat their woe, 
By leaving this mute registry 
Of their heart-sickness, thus to me, 

Had striven till they died 1 



FABEWELL. 

And now, farewell— dearest and best beloved 
of friends ! When this reaches you, we shall be 
far, far from the sunny shores of France — ^far 
from my fond mother — ^far from yourself. My 
father warns me that my time is limited ; and 
my letter to my dear and absent parent is still 
unwritten. I shall conclude my hurried epistle 
with no flourish of sentiment : where the heart 
is a party in the regret, words are both idle 
and insuflicient. 
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RIVER AND THE DESART. 
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Having judged it expedient to affix to my 
personal narrative a brief description of the 
interior of the Carthusian Monastery, from 
which I was necessarily excluded, I avail 
myself of the information of the relative by 
whom I was accompanied, to satisfy the 
curiosity of those readers who may have felt 
an interest in my picture of the surrounding 
Desart. 

The outer gates of the building admit the 
visitor to a spacious court, containing two 
dilapidated fountains, whose marble basins are 
filled from a mountain spring; and beyond 
this, the doors of the main edifice open upon 
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a vast and lofty hall, whence diverge three 
galleries, stretching far away into the dis- 
tance. 

The cells of those brethren who hold official 
situations in the community, such as the P^re 
Procureur, the P^re Coadjutor, &c. open from 
this corridor; here also are the four noble 
apartments dedicated to visitors, whence their 
sleeping-cells branch off on every side. The 
names of these apartments designate the diffe« 
rent periods of their appropriation: they are 
called the halls of Burgundy, of Aquitaine, 
of Germany, and of Italy ; and serve as refec- 
tories and sitting-rooms for the guests. They 
are simply furnished with wooden benches and 
long tables ; with the exception of the former, 
which is decorated with a very ill-painted 
portrait of the Duke of Burgundy, by one of 
those Flemish artists of whom he was so 
efficient and so generous a patron. Strangers 
are allowed to make one common repast, but 
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are not compelled to do so, being left free to 
select their own hours and companions. 

Towards the centre of the principal dor- 
mitory is the gallery which conducts to the 
Chapter-hall, a fine and vast apartment, 
elegantly proportioned, and extremely lofty; 
around which are suspended portraits the size 
of life, of all the Generals of the Carthusian 
Order, including St. Bruno himself. They are, 
however, of very doubtful authority, being 
evidently the work of one hand, and that cer- 
tainly not a gifted one. Beneath them, form- 
ing a contrast by no means favourable to their 
crudity of style, and inferiority of colouring, 
hang some fine copies of the chef-d''oBUvres of 
Lesueur, representing the most striking passages 
in the life of St. Bruno ; of which the originals 
occupy a distinguished place in the Royal Mu- 
seum at Paris. They are well hung and ably 
painted ; but many among them have suffered 
in their transit from Grenoble, whither they 
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were conveyed during the Revolution. A 
wooden bench extends along the whole circum- 
ference of the hall, destined for the accommo- 
dation of the DepMties of the Order during a 
convocation of the Chapter. The seat of the 
General is a chair of carved wood, above which 
formerly hung a superb Christ, painted by 
Philip de Champagne; but this was one of 
the treasures which the Museum of Grenoble 
refused to restore ; and there it may still be 
seen. 

The church, or rather chapel, of the mo- 
nastery is remarkable neither for its architec- 
ture nor its ornaments; the nave is narrow 
and lofty, which is extremely favourable to 
the voices of the brotherhood ; and the altar is 
of wood painted and gilt, entirely filling the deep 
bay of the sanctuary, — « poor and inefficient 
substitute for the original shrine of wrought 
marble, which was presented to the Desart- 
chapel by the Carthusian community of Pa- 
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via ; and is a present spoil of the Grenoble 
cathedral. 

The chapel was formerly lined with carved 
oak, the work of the brotherhood; but with 
the exception of the walls above the altar, 
the whole has been removed; and many of 
the elaborate stalls that originally occupied 
the nave, and which are remarkable for the 
elegance and finish of their execution, may 
now be seen in the different churches of 
Grenoble. Benches of fir-wood at present 
suffice to the community ; and the interior nave 
in which they stand, serving as a choir, and 
extending two-thirds the length of the chapel, 
is closed against strangers; who remain with 
the lay-brothers, and peasantry employed in 
the service of the convent, at the extremity 
of the church, separated from the monks by 
a screen of carved wood. 

A single priest officiates at the altar, and 
chaunts the mass, to which the choir reply ; 
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and he is assisted only by one vicegerent, co- 
vered with a long mantle of white serge. At the 
elevation of the Host the whole community fall 
flat on their faces ; and at the termination of the 
service they depart by the side-doors most con- 
tiguous to their individual cells, in silence and 
with averted eyes ; not a sound is heard save 
the dull footfalls of their sandalled feet, nor 
does one ever come in contact with another. 

The library contains nothing that is rare or 
curious ; but the books are all of value as stan- 
dard works. They are principally historical, 
and there are many duplicates ; the theology is 
incomplete ; the travels and scientific works few 
in number ; and the whole collection demon- 
strates at once that the library has been formed 
of donations from the different monks, who, on 
entering the convent, endowed it with their 
worldly possessions. How unlike, if the account 
given by the librarian may be credited, from 
the treasures of an earlier period, when the 
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shelves groaned with rare editions of valuable 
works and scarce manuscripts, ofiPered by 
munificent sovereigns, delighted travellers, and 
pious Catholic visitors. 

Most of these precious volumes were destroyed 
by the different conflagrations to which the 
building has been so often a prey ; and after 
that of I676, Don Masson, then General of the 
Order, caused all which were at the Char- 
treuse of Portes to be brought to the Desart, to 
replace in some degree those which had been 
lost. The convent of Portes was one of the 
most ancient houses of the order, having been 
founded in Burgundy in 1115, and its private 
collection was by no means contemptible. But 
even this precaution failed in its intended pur- 
pose, for the Revolution swept away all the 
biblical riches of the community ; and it is a 
well-attested fact that they were carried to 
Grenoble, and sold by weighty with the excep- 
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tion of the comparatively inconsequent number 
which were rescued by individual exertion. 

No gift is now so acceptable to the Order as 
one of books ; they feel the loss of their library 
bitterly, and are most anxious to replace it. A 
few presents, their own contributions, and one 
or two trifling legacies^ have already enabled 
them to collect nearly four thousand volumes ; 
but they are not of a description to satisfy the 
curiosity of the scholar, nor to repay the re- 
searches of the antiquary. From the library 
the visitor passes into the cloisters, a double 
range of vaulted porticoes stretching around 
a parallelogram of upwards of 1800 feet in 
length, and forming two corresponding aisles 
of extreme gloominess, where the light falls 
scantily and reluctantly: while the centre of 
the picture presents the simple cemetery of the 
convent, with its tall black cross, based on a 
pedestal of granite, overtopping the silent graves 
of the brotherhood. 
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The Generals of the Order are covered, like the 
rest of the monks, only with the long rank grass 
which, despite the snows and storms of this in- 
hospitable region, forces its sickly and unsightly 
verdure on the eye during a few weeks of sum- 
mer; their sole distinction being a cross of stone, 
on which is inscribed their names, and the date 
of their decease; while the other members of 
the community have a small wooden crucifix 
planted at their head, which soon perishes, and 
moulders like the dust beneath it. 

That which originally marked the grave of 
Dom Moissonnier, the ancient Superior of the 
Chartreuse of the Part-Dieu at Fribourg, who 
was afterwards General of the Order, was the 
identical cross carried by him on the 8th of July, 
1816, when he returned at the head of the monks 
whom the Revolution had scattered, to resume 
possession of the Desart-shrine. Like its fel- 
lows, however, it soon yielded to the breath of 
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the tempest, and is now succeeded by the usual 
crucifix of stone. 

It is a singular fact, that this pious and ener- 
getic man only survived his return to the De- 
sart eleven days, as though he had been merely 
spared to fulfil his mission, ere he was recalled 
to the bosom of his God. 

A part of the great cloisters was the work of 
a Duke of Burgundy, who thus perpetuated the 
memory of his piety ; and this is the only rem- 
nant of ancient architecture now in existence 
throughout the building, and by far the most 
attractive portion of the whole edifice. 

Each cell consists of three chambers; the 
larger one may be considered as the private 
oratory of the monk; while the two smaller 
apartments, which have a door of communica- 
tion, serve as a sleeping-room, and a work-place. 
A few theological volumes, a time-piece, tools 
consistent with his trade or taste, a fire-place, 
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and a collection of saintly engravings, affixed to 
the white-washed walls, constitute the whole 
furniture of its occupant. 

Nothing can be more simple nor more cleanly ; 
and no member of the community, is allowed 
to occupy additional space ; save the General 
himself; and this privilege is simply conceded 
to the superior, in order to enable him to tran- 
sact the weighty business which devolves upon 
him : but no other luxury is superadded ; and 
he lives and dies, like the rest of the brother- 
hood, a self-mortifying Father of the Desart. 



In the Desarts of the Chartreuse may occa- 
sionally be seen a species of black salamander, 
or lizard ; a reptile by no means common, and 
from its rarity not unworthy of description. It 
is short and clumsy, and totally devoid of the 
grace and agility of the more common species 
of lizard. Its legs are bowed, and it drags its 
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Stomach on the earth. It is about eight inches 
long from the head to the extremity of the tail ; 
the body itself measuring five inches. Its skin 
is black and glossy ; and it is marked on each 
side of the back with stains of bright yellow, of 
a long and irregular form, which are also percep- 
tible on its legs; its eyes are very prominent and 
round, and of a bright sparkling black, being, 
however, partially veiled by an inferior lid of a 
tawny colour, that gives a singular character to 
the head, which is flat and square, like that of 
a frog. Its mouth is wide, and cut deeply to- 
wards the eyes, and its stomach is of a dull grey. 
The eye closes like that of a bird ; and the ear 
has no exterior form, but is extremely quick ; 
and when the creature is alarmed, it raises 
itself suddenly on its short and mis-shapen 
legs, and assumes an attitude of defiance. 

I have been thus minute in my description 
of a reptile which bears a considerable resem- 
blance to the salamander of South America^ 
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(though I was informed that it differed from 
that creature in some minute particulars,) be- 
cause these little animals are encountered with 
repugnance by the peasantry of the country, 
who talk of them as though (the vegetable Upas 
being proved a fallacy) they were desirous 
of creating an ambulating pestilence. Their 
superstitious dread of the black salamander is 
so great, that they cannot be prevailed upon to 
touch it ; and they give it credit for poisoning 
the water through which it passes — an element, 
be it remarked by the way, that it particularly 
avoids ; they invest its very breath with a pes- 
tiferous property ; and have ill dreams and 
fearful forebodings, when the timid and lethargic 
reptile crosses their path. 

If ugliness be dangerous, I know not of a 
more perilous adventure than a rencontre with 
the salamander of the Carthusian Desarts ; but 
although we teazed the one which we chanced to 
meet, and impeded its onward progress, we did 
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not even excite in the frightful and obtuse animal 
the slightest appearance of irritation ; and cer- 
tainly escaped all annoyance from its displeasure. 



A chronological list of the different Carthu- 
sian monasteries existing in Europe at the com- 
mencement of the Bevolution, with the date of 
their foundation, and the names of their foun- 
ders, may not be uninteresting to many of my 
readers; and I therefore subjoin it, on the 
authority of M. E. F. M. Dupr6 Deloire, a 
traveller who carried to the Desart-shrine both 
judgment and imagination; and whose enthu- 
siasm led him to leave no document unexamined 
that treated of an Order in which he took no 
common interest. 

France. 

Grj^nde Chartreuse 1084 ., Saint Bruno. 

Chalais 1108 . . Guignes-le-Gras, Dauphin. 

Fortes 1115 . . Bernard de Varrfes. 

Sylve-B^nite 1116 ... Fr^d^ric Barberousse, 
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Meyria 1116 

Darban 1116 

Montrieux 1117 

Arvi^res 1132 

Mont Dieu 1136 

Vaucleuse ...... 1139 

Val-Saint-Pierre. . 1140 
Bouvantes 1144 

Bonaefoi 1156 

Seillon 1168 

Laverne 1170 . 

Lugny... 1170 . 

LeVal-Dieu .... 1170 . 

Bonlieu 1171 . 

LeLiget 1178 . 

Apponay 1185 . 

Silignac 1200 . 

Valbonne 1203 . 

Beleary 1209 . 

Montmerle 1210 . . 

Glandiers 1217 • 

PoiirSaint-Mary. . 1219 . , 



.. Ponoe de la Balme. 

.. The family of Beld^ar. 
C Oeofiroiy Hugues, and 
( Falco de Soliers. 

.. Am^^III. 

. . Odon. 

. . Hugues de Cuiseau. 

. • Ranald de Rossoi. 

. . Ouignes IX ., Dauphin. 

{Gnillaume Jourdan, 
Seigneur d'Aubigny. 
. Humbert de Bang^. 
. Pierre Aguard. 
. Gauthier de Bourgogne. 
. Rotron. 

rThibaud de Montmaur, 
. < Gdrard, Comte de Mar- 

V viers. 
. Henry II. King of England. 
. Thibaud. 

{Hogues de Coligny. 
Etienne, Comte de Bourg. 
. Guillaume de Vamian. 
Henry III. of England. 
Innocent III., Pop^. 
Archambaud. 
Guillaume and Rapul. 

M 2 
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Val-SaiQt-Georges 1234 . 

LeParc 1235 . 

Paris 1257 

St.-Croix-eii-Jar^s 1280 . 

Valenciennes .... l'i?88 . 
Present Chartreuse 1296 . 

Al)l)eville 1300 . 

Saint Omer .... 1300 , 

Val-Profonde. . . . 1301 . 

Noyon 1308 , 

Bon-Pas 1318 . 

) Men.. .1320 , 

^"^""y I Women 1329. 

Montreuil 1324 

Bourg-Fontaine. . 1325 

Troyes 1326 

Cabors 1328 , 

Basse- Ville 1328 

Vauclair I. '^30 

Molsheim .... 1340 

Villeneuve 1356 

Castres 1359 

Dijon 1383 

Pierre-Chfttel.... 1383 

Rouen 1384 



. Hugon. 

. CDuntess de Fif. 

. Saint Louis. 

. B^trix de la Tour. 

. Ouillaume d'Avesnes. 

• Ambrose d*£utremonts. 

. Guillaume de Montfort. 

. Jean de St. Aldegonde. 

. Cojnatesse de Joigny. 

. Reginald de Roucy. 

. Jean XXII., Pope. 

rThdodoric d* H^risson, 

\ Matilda,^ Countess of 

V- Burgundy. 
. Robert. 
. Comte de Valois. 

i Pierre de Marsi. 

( Jean de Surare. 
. Jean XXII., Pope. 
. JeanOrandis. 
. Archambaud and Bernard. 
. Unknown. 
. . Pope Innocent VI. 
. . Raymond. 
.. Philip the Bold. 
.. Amdd^eVI. 
. Guillaume de PEtang. 
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Nantes 1446 . 

Villefranche en ) ,^^^ 
Rouerque . . 3 

R^thel 1477 

Auray 1480 , 

Gaillon 1671 ■ 

Lyons 1686 . 

Toulouse 1602 . 

Bordeaux 1609 , 

Nancy 1612 

Lille.. 1618 

Orleans 1621 

Moulins 1626 

Le Puy 1628 

Aix 1633 . 

Marseilles 1633 

Douai 1667 



Francis L 
UnknoNyn. 

Unknown. 

Francis IL 

Cardinal de Bourbon. 

Henri III. 

The Chartreux of Castres. 

Ambroise Descoubleaux. 

Charles IV. of Loiraine. 
. Jean Levasseur. 

Lows XIII. 
. Henri de Bourbon. 

Bishop and Chapter of Puy. 

Jean-Andr6 Ainard. 

Chartreux of Villeneuve. 

Marie Loys. 



S.\voy. 



Le Reposoiiv. 1161 
Pommiers ..1170 
Saint-Hugon 1172 



Aillon ....1178 
Rissaille . . \ 1622 



Piedmont. 



Casote 1171 

Val-de-Paez. . 1J73 
Asti 1387 



Turin.... 1642, founded 
by Christina of France. 
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Genoa. 



Genoa ....1297 | 
Alberga.... 1315 I 

Tuscany. 
Lucca ....1338 i Pisa 

Florence ..1342 



Savone • • • • 1480 



1367 



Naples. 



La Tour 1090, founded 
by Roger, Count of 
Calabria. 

Lapadule ....1304 



Naples . . 1327, Charles, 
Duke of Calabria. 

Capri 1371 

Clermont . . 1395 



Papal States. 



Trisulto 1208 

Bologna ..1334 



Rome .... 1370, founded 
by Nicholas des Ursins. 
Ferrara 1454 



Venice. 
Montelli .... 1349 | Venice 1422 



Germany. 




Cologne. 




Astheim. 


Treves. 




lUembach. 


Ratisbonne. 




Grunnau. 


Wurtzburg. 




Dulmen. 


Teuschlauzen. 




Duxi. 
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Poland. 




Dantzik. 




Bor^ze. 


Gelde. 






Low COUNTRIBS. 


Leige. 


1 


Dietz. 




Switzerland. 


Itlengen. 


1 


La-Part-Dieu, 1306 




Portugal. 


Lisbon. 


1 

Spain. 


Eborra. 


Scala Dei. 






Paular. 


Montallegro. 






Arriago. 


Aula Dei. 






Miraflores. 


De Fontibus, 






Seville. 


Conception. 






Xeres. 


Ara ChriBti. 






CavaUa. 


Porta Cceli. 






Grenada. 


Val Christi. 






Minorca. 



Among the Cartliusian Manuscripts still pre- 
served in the library of Grenoble, is the original 
donation of the Carthusian Desart to Saint 
Bruno and his followers, by Humbert de 
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Mirabel, his brother Odon, and the other 
proprietors of the wilderness; which was exe- 
cuted with all proper form, and publicly read 
in the synod of Grenoble, in order to insure 
its authenticity. 

Although too lengthy to insert in a. letter, 
I was aware that it would be acceptable to 
my correspondent, from the admirable glimpse 
which it affords of the manners and feeling of 
the times; and from its having proved so, I 
have no hesitation in publishing it here. It 
is the best and earliest title of the Chartreux 
to those desart-fastnesses of which they have 
been lately almost entirely despoiled, despite 
the anathema which it evokes on all who would 
divert the gift from its destined owners. 

The same volume contains fifteen other title- 
deeds, but none of them of equal interest ; 
though they tend to prove that the landed 
possessions of the Order must, in its palmy 
days, have been most valuable and extensive. 
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The original donation of Humbert de Mira- 
bel and his friends, bears date in 1084, and 
is as follows : — 

" In gratis sanctse et individuse Trinitatis, 
misericorditer nostrse salutis ammoniti, recor- 
dati sumus humanse statum conditionis, et 
vitae fragilis lapsus inevitabiles, quam sine 
termine ducimus in peccatis. Bonum itaque 
judicavimus, nos peccati servos, de manu 
mortis redimere : temporalia pro coelestibus 
mutare; aeternam haereditatem praetio peri- 
turae possessionis comparare. Ne duplici con- 
tritione conteramur, et praesentis vitae miserias, 
laborum, et delorum initium sumamus. Ita- 
que magistro Brunoni^ et iis qui cum eo 
venerunt fratribus, ut Deo vacarent, ad inha- 
bitandum solitudinem quaerentibus, ipsis eorum 
que successoribus, in aeternam possessionem 
spaciosam heremum concessimus, ego Hum- 
bertus de Mirabel, un^ cum Odone, fratri 
meo, et cseteris qui juris aliquid habebant in 

m3 
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praedicto loco. li vero sunt Hugo de Juliofie^ 
Anselmus Garcinus, deind^ Lucia, et filii.ejus 
Rostagnus, Wigo, Ancelmus, Pontius atque 
Bosc, praecibus et interventer prsedictse matris 
eorum. Bernardus quoque, Longobardus cum 
filiis suis, similiter et dominus abbas Siguinus 
de cas& Dei, cum suorum fratrum conventu, 
quidquid ibi juris habere videbantur supra- 
dictis concesserunt fratribus. Ipsa vero quam 
eis dedimus heremus hos habet ab oriente 
terminos : locum qui vocatur Clusa, et rupem 
claudentem vallem, et pertingentem usque ad 
molarem, claudentem et dividentem combam 
caldam,. et pervenient^m usque ad rupem 
mediam quae est super Botgesos. Deind^ 
molarem qui ascendendo protenditur usque ad 
rupem bovinam : exind^ molarem alium qui 
descendendo producitur per crepidinem Pla- 
tanei, et bovinam usque ad rupem quae est 
suprk furnum de la FoUie. Similiter ab illo 
monte qui de h^c rupe porrigitur usque ad 
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moDtem Aillinart, et k monte Aillinart descen- 
dendo extenditur juxtst montem contr^ occi- 
dentem, usque ad rupem quae est supra Car- 
reriam, et hab hSc rupe porrigitur usque ad 
rupem de Fertuso : postrem6 descendendo pro- 
tenditur usque ad flumen quod vocatur Guierus 
mortuus : . inde quoque ab codem Clauditur 
usque ad Clusam. 

^* Si quae vero personna, potens vel impotens, 
banc donationem infregerit, tanquslm sacrilegii 
reo, ab omnipotentis Dei gratis et fidelium 
consortio separata, anathemate maranathsi feri- 
atur: ceterni ignis incendio, nisi digno lati- 
fundii, cum Dathan et Abyron, et JudS tra- 
ditore^concremanda. 

** Fraefata quidem heremus, his termination- 
alibus conclusa, k magistro Brunone, et ab iis 
qui cum eo erant fratribus, csepit inhabitari 
ac construi, anno ab incamatione Domini 
millesimo octogesimo quarto, episcopatiis vero 
domini Hugonis, GratianopoUtani episcopi, 
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quarto, qui videlicet laudat et corroborat hoc 
donum quod fecerunt supradictae personnae, 
cum omni conventu clericorum suorum^ et 
quantum ad se pertinet quidquid sui juris 
esse videtur omnin6 concedit. 

" Testes, Wugo Decanus, Lother de Podio 
et Rostagnus, Wugo Delans, et Goltherius 
Colnesius, Ricardus et Fulcharius, Odo et 
Odolricus, Petrus et Sylvius, Humbertus et 
Goltherius Bucca, Petrus et Gibertus, Adal- 
bertus et Adaleus, Petrus et Accardus. 

^^ Lecta est autem hsec charta Gratianopdii, 
in ecclesia beatse et gloriosae semperque Vir- 
ginis Mariae quart*^ feria secundae hebdomadis 
dominici adventus. In praesentia praedicti do- 
mini Hugonis, Gratianopolitani episcopi, atque 
canonicorum suorem, aliorumque multorem, 
tam sacerdotum qukm caeterorum ordinum 
clericorum, celebrantium secundum synodum, 
quinto idus Decembris.'" 
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Note on Marseilles. 

There are few cities in France which can 
boast of having produced so many men of 
eminence as Marseilles ; and it may not be 
altogether uninteresting to mention the most 
celebrated among them, commencing with that 
heaven-bom genius, Puget the sculptor. Doubt- 
less Tradition, with her thousand fables, would 
enable us to mount much higher up the stream 
of time, and not fail to present us on our voyage 
with a score of names linked to ** high deserv- 
ings;" poets, whose lays have perished with 
their lives; heroes, whose tombs have moulder- 
ed into unrecorded dust ; and minstrels, whose 
voices are now mute as the harps they were 
wont to awaken into melody : but we will con- 
tent ourselves with the corner-stone of fame 
which we have already laid, and commence our 
task with Pierre Puget ; whose name is dear, 
not only to every Marseillaise, but to every 
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Frenchman ; and having so done out of respect 
for his surpassing genius, we will give a list of 
her departed worthies, ere we mention the 
existing celebrities of which she has at the 
present day so much reason to be proud. 

Adanson and Lamanon, celebrated natural- 
ists, of whom the latter was massacred by the' 
savages in the expedition of Lapeyrouse : Bou- 
che, the geographer; Brueys, the dramatist; 
Camprat, the composer ; Barth^emy, the author 
of " Anacharsis;'* Craponne, the great engineer; 
Carvin, adjutant-general under the Empire, who 
was killed at the battle of Bolozzo in 1800 ; the 
Count de Fourbin, admiral of the fleet, whose 
valour is of equal record; Pierre d^Hozier, 
sieur de la garde and Champion of France, one 
(^ the most celebrated o{ genealogists, whose 
discoveries in heraldry are said to have surpassed 
those of any other individual, either of his own 
or more recent times; Honor6 d'Urfe, the author 
of " Astr6e,^ a work which for a period of sixty 
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years formed a topic of conversation in all en- 
lightened society, afforded plots and situations 
for dramatists, subjects for painters, and a theme 
for literary discussion. F^lisson, no mean au- 
thority, declared d'Urfi to be " one of the most 
vast and marvellous spirits that France had ever 
produced f* and Lafontaine professed the high- 
est esteem for him, both as a man and an author. 
Next on the list stands Dumarsais, an able gram- 
marian, whose works are the best vouchers for 
his value ; Mascaron, the celebrated preacher ; 
MasiUon, whose name is familiar to the whole 
of Europe, as the eloquent champion of Chris- 
tianity ; Mirabeau, the translator of Tasso, and 
author of the " Lettres a Sophie ;" Marshal du 
Mey ; Nostradamus, a famous doctor and as- 
trologer of the sixteenth century ; Pfetronus, a 
Latin writer, principally known as the author 
of a powerful satire on the lives of the Empe- 
rors; Peyssonnel, the author of a weU-digested 
work on the East ; Admiral Suffren^ who has 
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the credit of having been the terror of the Eng- 
lish in India; Tournefort, the great botanist; 
Vanloo, the celebrated painter ; and Vauvenar- 
gues, the philosopher. 

Passing to our own times, Marseilles still 
wears her garland gracefully, and numbers 
among the sons of her soil, who have earned 
a proud name alike for her and for themselves; 
D'*Azincourt, the comedian; Antonelle, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Convention ; Bar- 
thdlemy, the author of " N^mesis,^ one of the 
most popular poets of modern France ; and his 
friend M^ry; Brugieres de Sorsum, who has 
unhappily fulfilled the adage, that " whom the 
gods love, die young,'' having been early carried 
off by death from a literary career which pro- 
mised to be of unusual excellence ; Barbaroux, 
one of the most striking orators of the Gironde ; 
Cabasse, author of a series of historical essays 
On the Parliament of Provence; Champein, 
composer of " La Melomanie,'' and several 
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Other agreeable operas ; Delia Maria, composer 
of the " Prisoner,^ who died by poison in the 
very bloom of life ; Chardigny, a clever sculp- 
tor, several of whose works ornament the city, 
the most graceful among them being perhaps 
the statue of St. Roch, above the portal of the 
Health-OflSce ; Constantin, the landscape-pain- 
ter ; and his no less talented son, the first artist 
on porcelain in the kingdom; Daumier, the 
glazier-poet ; Emeric-David, a distinguished 
savant of the academy ; -Esm6nard, author of a 
poem on navigation, which provoked criticisms 
as pungent as the praises it elicited were enthu- 
siastic ; Eyries, a' distinguished traveller ; Fau- 
ris de Saint- Vincent, the numismatist ; Fourbin, 
Dagnan, and Tauneur (the rival of Gudin and 
Isabey) all talented artists ; Garcin de Tassy, 
the orientalist ; General Gardaune, ambassador 
in Persia ; Jaubert, the traveller, who first intro- 
duced into France the Cashmerian goat ; Lan- 
tier, author of the " Voyage d'Antenor ;^ Am6- 
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d6e Pichot) well known As the translator of By- 
ron, and the historian of Charles Edward the 
Pretender ; Alphonse Rabbe, author of a work 
on Russia, full of verve and logic ; Thiers, at 
once historian, orator, minister, and homme de 
lettresy whose reputation will be lasting as the 
records of his country ; Topino-Lebrun, a young 
painter, who was the pupil of David, and exe- 
cuted for a conspiracy against Napoleon during 
the Consulate; and, though last, not least in 
the bright galaxy, the two Demoiselles Clari, 
daughters of a wealthy merchant of the city; one 
of whom, (Julie, wife to Joseph Napoleon,) has 
been Queen of Spain; while the other, (Eugenie- 
Bemardine D6sir6e, married to Bemadotte,) is 
still the sovereign of Norway and Sweden ! 

Many other distinguished names might have 
been added to the list ; and among them several 
that have done good service to the cause of lite, 
rature, a fact which renders the stagnation of 
letters in Marseilles the more extraordinary; and 
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I cannot give a better idea of the anti-literary 
tastes of the people, than by quoting the face* 
tious deBcrijption of a modem local writer : — 

" At Paris, in London, at Vienna, at Ber- 
lin, at Florence, the librarians purchase books. 

<^ At Lyons, at Bordeaux, at Brussels, at 
Houen, at Geneva, the librarians sell books. 

" At Marseilles, the librarians let out books 
. on hire.** 

And this, nhalgre its tone of persiflage^ is 
'precisely the case. Despite the fact that Mar- 
seilles has given birth to several eminent men, 
who assuredly have a£Pbrded her good cause, 
commercial though she be, to assume some lite- 
rary consequence, no modem work of value can 
be procured on the instant; and even at the 
library of M. Camoin, the principal bookseller 
o{ the city, you have sometimes to wait for 
months ere the number of orders received ren- 
ders it worth while for him to encounter the 
expense of a package from Paris ! 
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Nearly all the popular and patronised litera- 
ture of Marseilles consists of second-rate ro- 
mances, and the eight local news-sheets. 

In 1819 there was but one paper published in 
the dty, entirely consisting of commercial intel- 
ligence and advertisements ; in the present year 
there are four purely political gazettes. The 
" Garde National'^ is in the ministerial interest ; 
the " Gazette du Midi **' is a Carlist print, and 
an echo of the " Gazette de France C" the " Se- 
maphore,'^ and the " Mistral,"' are the Liberal 
organs ; while the " Feuille de Commerce,"" the 
" Journal de Jurisprudence,"" and the " Com- 
missionaire,"" are sufficiently defined by their 
titles; and the nature of the existing news- 
papers of Marseilles is not calculated to make 
their readers remember without regret the ex- 
tinction of the " Phoc^an;"" a journal which was 
established in 1820, under the able editorship 
of Rabbe and M6ry, but suppressed by the go- 
vernment ere it had existed for twelve months. 
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A course of literary and scientific lectures are 
delivered every winter at the '* Athenaeum,'' a 
club which possessed a magnificent library, 
and subscribes to all the metropolitan journals ; 
while the " Cercle des Arts *" has its walls cover- 
ed with drawings, paintings, and sketches by 
local artists : and this is all that can at present 
be said for the arts and literature of the birth- 
place of Puget, Thiers, and Barth61emy ! 



THE END. 
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The following is a brief descriptive List of the Portraits comprised in this Work, 
which supplies what has long been a desideratum in the fine arts, and forms a desi- 
rable Companion to ••' Lodge s Portraits." 



Cathsrins op Bhaoanza, the unhappy 
and slighted wife of Charles. 

Lady Castlbmainb, afterwards Duchess 
of Cleveland, the haughty enslaver of the 
monarch. 

La Bblle Hamii-ton, Countess De Gram- 
mont, one of the ancestors of the Jerning- 
ham family. 

The gentle and blameless Countess op 
OssoRY, interesting from her beauty, her 
tenderness, and jj^r feminine virtues. 

Nbll Gwynnb, merry and open-hearted, 
who, with all her faults, was at least ex- 
empt from the courtly vice of hypocrisy. 

The beautiful and wealthy Duchrss op 
SoMBRSBT, the wife of three successive 
husbands, one of whom encountered a 
tragical fate. 

The noted Francbs Stbwabt, Duchess of 
Richmond, whose marriage was the im- 
mediate cause of Lord Clarendon's dis- 
grace. 

Miss Lawson, mild and gentle, yet oppo- 
sing the fortitude of virtue to the perils of 
a licentious Court. 

The Countess op Chbstbrpibld, one of 
the fair principals of De Grammonf s cele- 
brated story of the " bas verts." 

The Countess op Southebk, whose faults, 
follies, and miseries constitute a tale well 
fitted to ♦• point a moral." 



The interesting and exemplary Countbss 
OP Rochester. 

The beauteous and arrogant Lady Dsn- 
HAM^ interesting from the poetical fame 
of her husband, and her own tragical fate. 

The magnificent Lady Bbllasys, renown- 
ed for her beauty, wit, and spirit. 

Mrs. Nott, fair, sentimental, and Madonna- 
like. 

Anne Dioby, Countess of Sutherland, beau- 
tiful and blameless, the friend of the an- 
gelic Lady Russell, and of the excellent 
Evelyn. 

The fair Coquette, Mrs. Middleton. 

Miss Bagot, the irreproachable wife of two 
libertine Lords. 

The fair, the elegant, and fascinating Mi&s 
Jennings, " who robbed the men of their 
hearts, the women of their lovers, and 
never lost herself." 

The Duchess OP Portsmouth, one of the 
most absolute of Royal favourites. 

The Countbss op Northumbbri«and, dis- 
tinguished for her uncommon grace apd 
beauty, and the blameless tenor of her 
life. 

And the Duchess op Devonshire, fair, 
kind, and true, and wedded to a Noble- 
man, who, to the valour and bearing of a 
Paladin dT old Romance, added the spirit 
of an ancient Roman. 
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